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In this little work the object of the author is to provide 
a practical and yet simple guide for junior clerks or 
for those who are entering upon a business career, that 
will enable them, by a general comprehension of the 
varied details and minor points connected with office 
routine, to save both their principals and themselves 
considerable worry and annoyance. 

Book-keeping will also be placed before the student 
in a brief, easy, and general form. 

It must, however, be distinctly understood that the 
author does not claim to have entered fully into every 
technical detail of banking, shipping, and other busi- 
ness, but has simply endeavoured to set forth such 
rudiments of book-keeping and office routine as he 


~ considers will be necessary to the junior clerk. 
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TYPEWRITER. 


BALL-BEARINGS MADE THE BICYCLE. 
BALL-BEARINGS PERFECT THE TYPEWRITER. 


Lightest Touch. Fastest Work. Greatest Number of Conveniences. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


BEST SUPPLIES FOR ALL TYPEWRITERS. 


UNITED TYPEWRITER 2 SUPPLIES COMPANY, 


85 and 86, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


3, Ethel Street, Birmingham. Cathedral Street, Manchester. 

14, Tithebarn Street, Liverpool. Bentinck Buildings, Wheeler Gate, 
26 & 27, Bond Street, Leeds. Nottingham. 

73, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 17, Garfield Street, Belfast. 


12a, Maitland Street, Edinburgh. 7, Ward Road, Dundee. 
5 Lower Ormond Quay, Dublin. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE ROUTINE 


CHAPTER I 
“DON’T” 


Tur following hints are given specially to those who 
propose to enter commercial life as junior clerks. If 
carefully read and remembered they cannot fail to 
save trouble and annoyance, and increase the value 
of services. 


In applying for an Appointment :— 


Don’t forget that there are doubtless a large 
number of other applicants for the berth you are 
seeking. It is therefore necessary that you should 
be as efficient as possible in everything relating to 
business. Among the foremost requirements may be 
mentioned Writing, Arithmetic (chiefly simple rules, 
addition of money, &c.), Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Book-keeping. 

Don’t write a letter of application for a berth 
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carelessly, but let it be as neat as possible, in your 
own handwriting, with the lines horizontal, and the 
address properly sloped, thus— 


49, Winslow Road, 
Manchester, 
16 Nov., 1898. 


Note-paper should be turned with the fold to the 
right. Good paper should be used and a margin left 
at each side of the writing. Punctuation should be 
carefully attended to—a comma after each line of the 
address except the last, which will end with a full 
stop, as shown above. If testimonials are required 
copies should be sent. These should be neatly 
written, or if possible typewritten. 

Don’t forget to insert the date in this and all 
other letters you may write; such an omission would 
at once tell against you. 

Don’t commence the address on the envelope 
close up to the side, but about three-quarters of 
an inch from the left, and well in the middle of 
the envelope. Punctuate and slope the address as 
described above. 

Don’t stick the stamp right up in the corner, but 
leave a margin round of about a quarter of an inch, 
and a somewhat wider margin in the case of large or 
long envelopes. 

Don’t be late when an appointment 1s made to 
see you in reference to a berth. 

Don’t make such a call in an untidy condition ; 
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even if you are not handsomely dressed, you can 
make the best of your appearance, and have clean 
face and hands, and collar and cuffs, and clothes and 
boots well brushed. 

Don’t suggest the salary you require unless obliged 
to do so; if possible let the employer state what he 
is prepared to give; this may be higher than the 
figure you would have mentioned. 

Don’t forget that good manners and politeness 
will bear much weight, not only when seeking a 
position, but through all your business career. 


When you have obtained an Appointment :— 


Don’t be late in arriving at the office—it is just 
as easy to be a minute or two before the time, as 
after, if care is exercised. 

Don’t stay out to lunch beyond the allotted time. 

Don’t dawdle and waste time when out for your 
firm on business of any description. If you wish to 
be absent from the office on any personal matter, ask 
leave, and state definitely for how long; and— 

Don’t do this too often. 

Don’t object to occasionally working overtime, but 
always be ready to stay on an emergency. 

Don’t imagine this means you are to allow yourself 
to be imposed upon. However, if you are with a good 
firm and agree cheerfully to put yourself out of the 
way for them, you will probably find that they will 
take opportunities of returning the compliment. 

Don’t forget the proverb that “‘ Civility costs little 
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but gains much.” This should apply not only to 
everybody in the firm, but to all people with whom 
you may be brought in contact, in business or 
pleasure, especially callers at the office. 

Don’t make the mistake of treating a caller with 
incivility or off-handedness because he may appear to 
be of no importance, either on account of his dress or 
age. Besides not being ‘‘ good form,’’ one may occa- 
sionally entertain angels (or millionaires) unawares ! 

“Don’t throw away dirty water until you have 
obtained clean.” Applying this old saying to business 
life, the author’s advice to a junior (or others) is, 
if you are dissatisfied with your berth and have 
thoroughly made up your mind to seek something 
better, do so diligently but quietly, and only give 
notice to leave when you are quite settled and are 
sure that you are bettering your position. In weigh- 
ing this question not only must the amount of the 
salary be considered, but also the stability of the 
new firm, the possibility of advancement, and the 
probable duration of the appointment. There is 
some truth in the proverb that ‘‘a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.’ Changes should as a rule be 
avoided, though, of course, in certain cases they are 
highly beneficial. If, however, you can show a 
reference of a few years with one firm it will 
bear more weight than short references from several 
houses. 

Don’t worry your chief or fellow clerks by asking - 
unnecessary questions. Find out as much as possible 
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for yourself; at the same time don’t make blunders 
or mistakes for the want of proper inquiry. 

Don’t carry out even the most trivial duties in a 
slovenly or careless manner. Be thorough in what- 
ever you undertake, and remember that what is worth 
doing, is worth doing well. 

Don’t talk or lark in office hours, even if business 
is quiet and no one is near. 


CHAPTER II 
MINOR OFFICE DUTIES 


In some offices these will be performed by an errand 
or office boy specially employed for the purpose. In 
other cases, however, a junior clerk will be expected 
to undertake them, and it will be well, therefore, to 
note the following hints on a variety of extremely 
simple matters, which, if neglected, will probably 
cause friction. 
eine Let. Open the letter book on last page used, 
ters, “Brush” and place an oiled sheet on same; then 
a lay fresh leaf of book on the oiled sheet, 
damp evenly with the brush and lay on blotting sheet. 
Close book and place in press, screw down, leave in 
press for not more than two seconds, or the sheet will 
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become too dry. Take out blotter, put in its place 
letter to be copied, with face towards damp sheet, and 
address nearest top of the page. Place book again 
in the press and leave for about five seconds. If 
these instructions are carried out it will be found that 
the letter will read ‘the right way up,” with the face 
towards the commencement of the book. When copy- 
ing ‘‘typed’’ letters leave them in press for rather 
longer. 

The ‘Copying Bath’? method has to a large 
extent superseded the ‘“ Brush” method, especially 
where the typewriter is used. The baths with linen 
sheets are the most satisfactory. 

To prepare the bath: Dip the sheets all together 
in a basin of water, then squeeze out the super- 
fluous water with the hand. Lay them evenly on 
the wire strainer and place in press with the felt 
pad under the strainer, and an oiled sheet above and 
below the whole. Screw down and leave in press for 
a few seconds. ‘he sheets will then be ready. 

Pa When copying, open the letter - book 

Bath” after the last used page, place the oiled 

Method. sheet on back of same, then a damp cloth, 
turn new page over it, and lay letter face downward 
with another oiled sheet over it. Shut the book and 
place in press. If quick copying ink is used the book 
should only remain in the press a few seconds; but 
if a slow copying ink is used about two minutes 
will be required. 

When several letters are to be copied, simply 
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place another damp sheet over the back of the first 
letter, turn another new page over, and lay on the 
second letter, and so on, with an oiled sheet after 
the last letter only. 

If possible index the letter book day by day in 
order that letters may be readily referred to. Be 
careful not to make two entries of one name in the 
index; this will lead to confusion. It will facilitate 
reference to correspondence if at the top outside 
corner of each letter the number of pages of pre- 
ceding and following letters to the same firm are 
shown thus-—24/63; this is usually written in blue 
pencil. The above figures found on a certain page 

: would show that the previous letter to this 
ee ork. (to the same firm) would be found on page 
24, and the next letter wili be found on 
page 63. For example, we will suppose that we find 
in index letters to Blunt, J. (when indexing always 
give surname first, followed by initials of Christian 
name), on pages 24, 42, 63, 87. 
On page 24 we shall simply show /42. 
On page 42 we shall write 24/63. 
On page 63 we shall write 42/87. 
On page 87 we shall write 63/. 
And in event of a further letter being written to the 
same man, the folio of such letter will be filled in on 
the right of the downward line on page 87. 

The stamp book is usually a simple one, and will 
contain a record of every stamp used. 

Where correspondence is large, stamps will pro- 
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bably be purchased (out of petty cash) say £1 or 10s. 
at a time. The stamp book may be kept as a Dr. 
and Cr. account, stamps received being entered on 
Dr. or left side, and stamps used on Cr.; but this 
is scarcely necessary. The simpler method will be 
to make a fresh entry for each fresh supply pur- 
chased; and then follow on with particulars of 
stamps used, in three columns, namely—date (with 
year), name, and number of stamps used. 
When the end of the page is reached, 
rule one single line only, and add up, writing the 
words ‘Carried forward” on the same line as the 
total, and show this total on the top of the next 
page with the words “ Brought forward.” When 
the whole of one quantity of stamps has been used, 
show total, making it agree with the last cash item, 
and rule single line above total and double below. 
With the next lot of stamps bought carry on again 
as previously described. This book has the advan- 
tage of acting as a record of each letter posted 
throughout the day. 

When taking letters or telegrams to the Post Office 
never place them in your pocket. If this is done there 
is a possibility that your attention may be drawn to 
something in the street, and the letters or telegram 

Posting forgotten. I recollect when quite a young- 

Letters.  gter finding a telegram in my pocket which 
ought to have been despatched a week previously ! 
This sort of thing naturally causes trouble with the 
principal or manager. 


Stamp Book. 
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When important or valuable letters or documents 
are sent through the post they should be “registered.” 
Special envelopes are provided by the post office, for 
which a fee of 2d. is charged (including cost of regis- 

Bieristored tration). Such letters must be handed in 

Letters. at a post office, and a receipt obtained; 
the latter being carefully kept until it is known that 
the letter has reached its destination. 

The methods for filing correspondence, &c., are 
numerous, and the junior must be guided to a great 
extent by the arrangements of whatever office he may 
enter. The mechanical files in daily use, such as the 
“Shannon,” ‘“‘ Amberg,” &c., are very simple, and 
will practically explain themselves. Note, however, 
ie Papers that when filing a letter in its proper 
and Corre- alphabetical place it should go on the top 
spondence. A 3 

of the correspondence under its particular 
letter heading. 

If this is remembered, and the papers sorted and 
filed daily, the result will be that the letter bearing 
the latest date will always be uppermost. For this 
reason, and also to enable correspondence to be 
promptly referred to, papers unfiled should not be 
allowed to accumulate. If, however, they have ac- 


cumulated, sort into date order before filing. 


At certain periods, say once a quarter, the files or 
pigeon-holes must be cleared. 

With the patent files mentioned above, cases are 
usually provided for this purpose, and will be easily 
understood. When, however, these are not used, neat 
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brown-paper parcels should be made, and clearly 
labelled, showing date and description of papers, after 
this style— 
LETTERS. 
A. to H. 
Qr. ending 
March 381/97. 
Before tying up, each lot of papers should be tied with 
string or tape with a label similar to the above, showing 
respective letter :— 
LETTERS. 
D. 
Qr. ending 
March 31/97. 
This operation should take place two or three days 
after the end of the quarter to allow letters for the 
last few days of the month to come in. Care must be 
taken that those bearing the beginning of 
Old Papers. 
the next month’s dates are held out until 
the files be cleared. These parcels should then be 
arranged neatly and consecutively on shelves, and the 
shelves labelled. The benefit of this arrangement is 
easily seen. Let us suppose that we wish to turn up 
a letter from Mr. A. Willis dated August 6/95. We 
refer to the letter shelf for /95 and take down packet 
labelled--— 
LETTERS. 
P. to Z. 
Qr. ending 
Sept. 30/95. ¢ 
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Open same and pick out bunch of letters labelled W. 

If the idea of filing with latest date uppermost has 

been carried out, this letter, being dated early in the 

month, will be near the bottom of the packet ‘* W,”’ 

; and will thus be readily found. After the letter has 

been referred to, see that it is replaced in the parcel, 

and the parcel tied up and returned to its proper shelf. 

It is important that the junior should learn early to 

be able to rule. Plain round rulers will generally be 

found in offices. When using these, first see that the 

ruler is parallel with the ruled lines’ of the ledger (or 

edge of the paper if ruling a plain sheet), then run it 

carefully and lightly to the part to be ruled. Place 

the tips of the fingers along the top side of the ruler, 

and the thumb firmly behind it, pressing gently but 

firmly back on to the thumb, which will 

thus form a kind of wedge. Then rule 

the line rapidly but lightly, keeping the right hand in 

the same position throughout the line and the pen 

_ nearly perpendicular. Red ink will generally be used, 

and a special pen (with medium pointed nib) must be 
kept for the purpose. 

When ruling off an account, single lines will be 
ruled above the totals, and double lines below, namely 
a long line (this being ruled first), commencing at the 
right of the date column and finishing at right of 
money column, and then a short line across money 
column, just above the long line and as close to it as 
possible without touching it. If this order is not 
observed, it will be difficult to rule the long line 

2 


Ruling. 
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sufficiently close to the short one without running 
into it. 
Cie The lines should be as thin as possible, 
and should always be slightly under the 
blue lines of the account. Never rule across the date 
column. A side line will then be ruled on the side of 
the account showing the smaller number of entries to 
fill up the space thus left. This must commence at 
the date column end of the long line, and finish where 
the right end of line of the last item crosses the left of 
folio column. After ruling always wipe ruler (under 
armpit of coat if black, being a convenient method). 

Some useful patent rulers can now be obtained, a 
flexible one for use with ledgers being supplied by 
Ellams Bros. 

If the supervision of ink-pots and pens is included 
in your duties, see, the first thing in the morning, that 
a proper supply of ink is at hand in nice clean pots, 

Ink-pots, and also that pens, when necessary, are 

Pens. — yeplenished with fresh nibs. It will cause 
irritation to the principal if time has to be wasted 
while these are being furnished. 

A good plan for supplying waste paper for calcula- 
tions, memorandums, &c., is to put aside all old enve- 
lopes of letters and cut off the flaps. 

Another advantage of this operation is 
that it ensures no letters being left in the envelopes. 


Waste paper, 


CHAPTER III 
LONGHAND 


A coop style of writing is essential to the beginner. 
Tf this has not been acquired at school, it will be well 
to take a few lessons from a good teacher. 

If, however, a junior can already write a fairly good 
hand, he can dispense with these. Unless the writing 
is essentially bad, it will be well to endeavour to im- 
prove it instead of completely adopting a new style. 
The letters should be kept as upright as possible. 

A flowing hand should be cultivated, writing with 
the whole fore-arm, and not in a jerky style, which 
will result if the wrist is firmly kept on the desk and 
only moved after every three or four words. 

When writing on unruled paper, the lines must be 
kept horizontal. If difficulty is experienced in doing 
this, a sheet of blue ruled foolscap may be ruled with 
thick black lines over the blue ink and left to dry. 
This placed under the letter sheet will act as a guide 
for the alignment. 

The long strokes of letters such as L, T, G, &c., 


Should be all on the same slope. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SHORTHAND 


SHORTHAND has become nearly a sine qua non with the 
junior seeking a situation, and unless he is armed with 
this most valuable accomplishment, he will probably be 
left in the background. It therefore behoves those 
who have not acquired the art at school to take up the 
study without delay. Not only is shorthand a very 
powerful assistance in obtaining a berth, but its use in 
the office will bring the writer into constant touch with 
his employer, who will therefore have every opportunity | 
of seeing what are the specially good points in the 
general ability of his clerk. 

There are several systems of shorthand, but 
Pitman’s is the most extensively used in England. 
The student should take lessons from a good and 
experienced master, or at one of the best shorthand 
schools. Shorthand can be studied without assistance, 
but this will be found to be a tedious process, which 
often results in the abandonment of the subject when 
half way through, and in every case wastes more time 
than will repay the saving of the fees. When the 
student has decided upon a course of lessons, and 
where to take them, he must not attack the subject 
in a half-hearted manner, and should never be ir- 


regular, either in his lessons or practice. This would 
20 
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mean the expenditure of about twice as much time as 
is really necessary for the completing of the course. 
Shorthand is a subject that requires regular daily 
practice, say from half an hour to two hours. 

There are many opportunities for reading shorthand 
when one cannot write, and these should always be 
taken advantage of. A book or paper should be kept 
in the pocket, and can be used when travelling in train 
or omnibus, waiting for an interview, &c. This will 
especially apply when the second book—the ‘‘ Manual”’ 
has been nearly completed. It will be necessary, not 
only to thoroughly master the rules, but the eye must 
be accustomed to the formation of various outlines. 

In the majority of offices a speed of one hundred 
words per minute (or perhaps even slightly under) will 
suffice. A higher speed will of course be desirable 
where possible, but it is not absolutely necessary to 
wait until this is attained before seeking a berth. A 
principal when dictating his correspondence has to 
make up his letters, and even if he should occasionally 
increase his speed of dictation, a pause will shortly 
follow, for consideration of the next sentence. The 
writer should therefore not lose his head in 
such cases, but should take advantage of 
ihe pauses as they occur, to make up lost ground. If 
every word has been written, and the pause still con- 
tinues, it should be utilised for glancing over the letter, 
and vocalising or re-writing any words that may not be 
considered very distinct, especially names of persons, 

places, &c. 


Speed. 
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Keep the mind fixed on the subject of the letter and 
do not allow it to stray on to outside matters of interest. 
This will not only assist in the transcription, but will 
also aid the shorthand clerk to retain a general idea of 
the correspondence, which cannot fail to be of value. 

Not only should the date never be omitted from 
letters, but it should always be shown in the writer’s 

notebook at the commencement of each 

day’s work. Months may always be abbre- 
viated thus: Jan., Feb., and the year should always be 
shown. Write names of months in longhand. 

Names and addresses should be shown in longhand 
in notebook. If time is not given at commencement 
of the letter to do this, write them in shorthand, leaving 
plenty of space, and when one of the ‘‘ pauses” occurs, 
insert them in longhand. This will facilitate reference 
to letters, as the longhand will stand out clearly against 

Names ana the shorthand writing. When the name is 

Addresses. not clearly dictated, endeavour, if possible, 
to find out what it is without interrupting the principal. 
This can often be done by a glance at the letter which 
is being answered, or by referring to the correspondence 
after the letters have been taken down. If there is, 
however, any doubt, it will be better to ask, rather than 
to transcribe the letter with incorrect name and address. 

In transcribing a letter the name and address may 
be written either at the commencement or at the end 
of the letter. The shorthand writer must be guided by 
the general rule of the office, which he can easily find 
by referring to previous correspondence, 


Dating. 
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Leave a margin of say one inch on both sides of the 
Be ibing. letter paper. Commence each paragraph 
at an equal distance from the margin—the 
space of ten letters being generally the best. 

“ Yours faithfully,’ ‘“‘ Yours truly,’ &c., should com- 
mence about the middle of the page. 

Be careful to always give some title (Mr., Esq., &c., 
as the case may be) when transcribing. 

This need not be shown in the notebook, except 
when the title differs from the one generally used in 
the firm’s correspondence. 

After transcribing a letter, draw a perpendicular line 
through the notes. It will be a useful check to draw 
a second line parallel with the first when the letter has 
been sealed up ready for the post. This will prevent 
letters being mislaid. The shorthand writer should 
also, from time to time, glance through his notes and 
see that these lines are continuous, placing his initials 
at the end of the same. In again looking through, it 
will, of course, only be necessary to start from the last 
initials. 

Shorthand notebooks should be indexed. The index 
may be prepared at the end of the book by cutting 
the sides of some leaves similar to the index in 

Indexing etter book. The notebook can be ‘‘folioed”’ 

Notebook. by hand. It will greatly facilitate refer- 
ence to letters, if this idea is carried out and kept 
up daily. 

In offices where only important letters are copied, a 
useful method for indexing the notebook will he to use 
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the index of the letter book. The folios of the note- 
book may be distinguished from those of the letter 
book by prefixing a dash before the folio with the 
number of notebook before same, thus, 2/94. In this 
case the figure 2 indicates that the letter in question 
will be found in notebook No. 2, on page 94. 

Each notebook should be labelled consecutively out- 
side with the number of the book, and have the dates 
of commencing and ending, shown thus :— 

No. 14. 
From Jan. 4/95 
To Mar. 5/95. 

Notebooks, when finished, should be kept in order 
of rotation on a special shelf so that they can be 
readily found when required. 

At the outset of his career, the beginner should make 
up an address book for his personal use. This will 
be arranged alphabetically in index form, and can be 
obtained at very moderate cost. It should contain all 
the addresses of firms, customers, &c., to whom letters 
may be addressed. In the case of an ex- 
tremely extensive connection, it may be 
occasionally impossible to include all the addresses, 
but the ones most frequently required may be entered, 
and the others can be found in Ledgers, &c., when 
necessary. 

The beginner should endeavour to fix on his memory 
as many as possible of those addresses, but the very 
act of entering them in an address book will help to 
bring about this result. 


Address Book. 


kL ———$———— 
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Addressing Persons of Title. The various forms for 
addressing persons of title—Royalty, Dukes, &c. 
be found in Whitaker’s Almanac. 

Shorthand writing machines have been used in the 
United States for some time past, but up to the present 
time do not appear to have become altogether popular, 
owing to the fact that they wrote a continuous line on 
a narrow paper tape, similar to the tape machines which 


will 


record Stock Exchange prices, thus making the filing 
of and reference to notes a very difficult operation. A 
machine is now being introduced called the Stenotyper, 
which writes lines across a continuous page, thus 
obviating this inconvenience. To fully describe this 
machine would occupy considerable space, and the 
student is therefore advised to pay a personal visit to 
the offices of the company, 22 & 23, Lawrence Pount- 
ney Lane, London, E.C. 
The following brief statement of ad- 

Stenotyper. . i 

vantages may be interesting to those who 
are unable to see the machine for themselves :— 

1. The machine is simple, strong, portable, weighing 
only three pounds, and occupying same space on desk 
as ordinary notebook. 

2. It is learned same as the typewriter, only easier 
in every way. The Stenotypist does not have to return 
a paper carriage or feed the paper forward at the end 
of each line. The keyboard fits the hand, one large 
key for each finger, and the keys are in duplicate, 
thus dividing the work evenly between the hands, 
ensuring sustained speed and ease of writing, or the 
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machine can be operated by either hand singly if 
desired. 

3. There are only six pages of instructions and then 
verbatim speed is simply a matter of practice. You 
write without looking at the keyboard, and are not 
dependent on some one else for dictation. As over 
half the words used in ordinary business writing are 
printed on the Stenotyper by a single movement of the 
hand this half of the work can be written at the rate 
of 300 to 600 words per minute, and all strange words, 
proper names, &c., can be spelled out in full, thus 
preventing mistakes. 

4, The ordinary alphabet and abbreviations are used, 
and the attention of the Stenotypist is not occupied by 
capital letters, punctuation, paragraphs, &c., as in 
typing. No drill in phonetics is required. 

5. As the characters printed by the Stenotyper are 
mechanically accurate, the writing is perfectly legible, 
and can be rapidly and easily transcribed by any one 
familiar with the alphabet. 

The student must not of course imagine that this 
little machine writes Pitman’s shorthand. The system 
typed is similar to the Morse telegraph alphabet. The 
Stenotyper is not a shorthand system, but a remark- 
ably simple and rapid typewriter. There are six keys 
which print six strokes thus 222 .. These six marks 
can be combined into sixty-three different ways, thus 
producing an alphabet of sixty-three different cha- 
racters. f 


ALPHABET. 


r, are 


= e, the 


j= |} nt, nd, not, hand 


-- | n, in, any, never - 
“*_ [| s, is, his, =e" | st, sd, should (6) 
"| t, it, take ae tr, at (8) 
1, will, willing * «| dl, able-y, believe-d (1) | 
=-— | f. for, favor =— | fr. vr, very (4) 
= | m, am, may, him = ms, ns, to, too (2) 
=" Le, can eal ony om, come, country 
“|Z, as, has ree bk, that 


| ng, thing 


| a, a, an, and 


| pl, please, pleasure 


=| p, up, hope 


*| pr, principle, principal 


0, of [o, naught] 


bn, bn, been 


d, would 
th, they, them 
g, give, together 


38] ds, this 
ee ie SOAS ee hk 


=e. | 4, di, tell, till, until 
gr, great (9) 


age h, he | * | sn, sm, soon, some (7) 
\=——| norm preceded by vo- 

eee a ZOU brah aad wel, on, as word sign | 

=""*| v, have =7"" | vl, A, fill, feel, fall (5) 


“| w, we, with 


wh, what 


b, be, object 


br, before, remember-ed 


ch, which, change 


«| j, large, advantage 


«| q, had 


= «@ 
=""2 
Sae°| cl. call, equal-ly 


S=ee| ct, cd, could 
=7*.e| si, self, shall 


y, your 


rt, rd, write, ordinary 


| tn, dn, then 


sc] Figure sign 


k, if 


a er, correct-ed-tion 


sh, wish, she 


ssa dt, pt, but, particular-ly 


- [full stop] 


a intr-entr-undr when ini- 
“=*| tial, tion when final 


“|, [comma] 


{ eos dr, thr, there, their (3) { 


THE STENOTYPER. 


The LATEST ADVANCE in 


DUPLICATING 


Ellams Patent... 
Self-Rising Duplicator, 


which makes from 


700 to 1,000 COPIES per HOUR, 
IN HAND OR TYPEWRITING, 


which is at least 50 per cent. faster than any other 


apparatus. 


Ne OOOO Ose ee - ree eee 


Ellams have the largest trade in the kingdom, 
and have unexampled facilities for supplying 
articles for copying apparatus. 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR COMPANY, 


12, KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


CHAPTER V 
TYPEWRITERS AND TYPEWRITING 


TYPEWRITERS are now so extensively used that it is 
extremely probable that the junior will be expected to 
be able to operate one or other of the many makes of 
machines. He can hardly expect to be a rapid operator 
on them all, but if one or two of the best machines 
with the “‘ Universal Keyboard”’ are thoroughly learnt, 
but little difficulty will be experienced in working any 
other make. Each company claims special advantages 
for its particular machine over the others, and there is 
no doubt that nearly all of the first-class typewriters 
now in the market are triumphs of mechanical 
engineering and skill. These contentions, however, 
will affect the junior operator but little. His chief 
concern must be to obtain a general acquaintance with 
every make, and to be able to operate any typewriter 
that is set before him. Not only is speed necessary, 
but also a knowledge of the simple, but important 
details connected with typewriting. These will be 
found clearly set forth in such works as Morton's 
“ Handbook on Typewriting,” which should be pro- 
cured and studied. If the instructions found therein 
are carefully carried out, and the machine used every 
day for about a fortnight, good speed should be gained 
by the end of that period. 
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A good education is of course essential, if one would 
be a successful operator, and unless this has been 
previously obtained, it will be well to think twice 
before entering an office at all. 

Arrangements can be made with nearly all the 
typewriter companies for instruction and practice on 
moderate terms. 

To assist the junior operator to a general acquaint- 
ance with the chief practical business machines, the 
following list and brief description is given. This list 
has been arranged alphabetically and without any 
reference to the merits of the various makes. 


Barlock.—12, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. The 
Barlock has a double “universal”? keyboard—that is 
to say, one key for every character—the word “ uni- 
versal’? meaning the arrangement of the letters now 
used by the majority of typewriter companies. The 
inking is done by ribbon. The chief points of this 
machine are, work in sight, and a device for securing 
perfect alignment into which type bars strike down- 
ward. 

Caligraph.—85, Queen Street, E.C. Has universal 
double keyboard containing 84 characters, ink ribbon 
which works in two directions and reverses automati- 
cally. Contains envelope guides, reversible platen, 
detachable carriage, interlineation attachment, auto- 
matic margin release, double releasible lock at end of 
line, and adjustment for keeping alignment perfect for 
both single copies and manifolding. 
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Densmore.—85, Queen Street, E.C. Has universal 
single keyboard with one shift key, ink ribbon which 
works in two directions constantly. Contains inter- 
changeable platens, envelope guides, margin release, 
and lock which can be set at any point, interlineation 
device, compound lever type-bars, and ball-bearing 
type-bar joints, speed escapement and adjustable key 
action. 

Empire.—77, Queen Victoria Street, .C. Type-bars 
have special action, single universal keyboard with 
two shift-keys conveniently arranged; is compact, 
inexpensive, and has work in sight, and an alignment 
guide, ink ribbon. 

Hammond.—50, Queen Victoria Street, H.C. Type 
arranged on wheel or shuttle, operating in front of 
paper which is driven from the rear by a striker on to 
the type, the latter being brought into position when 
key is depressed ; inked by ribbon ; any length or width 
of paper may be used. These machines are made 
with either ‘‘ universal” or ‘‘ideal”’ keyboards, the 
latter being a curved special keyboard ; perfect align- 
ment and interchangeable type-wheels. 

Maskelyne.— Universal keyboard with two shift-keys ; 
visible writing; pad-inking; direct writing; alignment 
guide; differential spacing. 

North.—53, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Type-bars 
strike downwards on to top of platen through ribbon ; 
work in sight ; universal keyboard, with shift-key. 

Oliver.—14, Broad Street House, H.C. Alignment 
secured by triangular shape of the type-bar; width of 
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bearings being proportionate. to length of type-bar ; 
ribbon-inking ; work in sight ; compact machine. 

Remington.—100, Gracechurch Street, E.C. This 
machine has been longest on the English market by 
several years. No. 7 is the latest model. Ribbon- 
inking works laterally and reverses automatically ; 
universal keyboard with one shift; type strike upwards. 

Salter.—7, Newgate Street. ‘Ribbon-inking ; curved 
universal keyboard ; work partially in sight. 

Smith Premier.—14, Gracechurch Street, H.C. Double 
universal keyboard ; type-bars specially shaped to 
keep alignment; ribbon-inking ; special type brush for 


cleaning. 

Williams.—104, Newgate Street, H.C. Universal 
keyboard with two shift-keys ; pad-inking ; alignment 
guide; broad type-arm bearings ; carriage runs on 
ball bearings; work in sight ; compact machine ; direct 
writing. 

Yost.—Double universal keyboard; pad-inking ; 
light carriage; alignment guide. 

Various kinds of duplicators are now used in con- 
junction with typewriters for the production of a 
number of duplicate copies of typewritten matter. 
The principal typewriter companies also supply 
duplicators under their respective names, 
but they are practically all similar in con- 
struction. The following are the chief makers of 


- Duplicators. 


duplicators :— 
1. Ellams Bros., King Street, Cheapside, makers ¢ 
of Ellam’s Duplicator. 
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9. Sinclair & Co., Lambeth Road, London. 
3. J. L. Young, 67, Fore Street, makers of ‘‘ The 


- Mimeograph.” 


4. Cyclostyle Co, 34, Snow Hill, and 79, Grace- 
church Street, E.C. 

Each of the above firms supply duplicators for both 
handwriting and typewriting, and the last two also 
manufacture automatic duplicators. 

The working of the machines may be briefly de- 
scribed thus :— 

A specially prepared wax-sheet is placed in the 
typewriter with a flimsy sheet on the front face and a 
perforated silk sheet and oil backing sheet behind, the 
three former being turned over the backing on the two 
side edges and at the top—the whole thus forming 
one complete sheet, which is carefully inserted in the 
typewriter like an ordinary sheet of paper. In the 
case of ribbon machines, the ribbon is either removed 
or drawn on one side before commencing to write, 
thus allowing the type to strike the sheet direct. Care 
must be taken when inserting the above in the type- 
writer that it is not creased, as any cracks will show 
ink marks in the duplication. 

After the stencil is written, the oil backing and silk 
are removed and the wax sheet and flimsy together 
are inserted in the frame provided. All cracks are 
varnished over (with special varnish supplied), which 
must be allowed to dry. A quick substitute for this 


will be found by using gummed paper—this being 


stuck on the wrong side of the stencil, but the varnish 
3 
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is preferable if there is time for drying. The ink slate 
should then be dabbed over with ink and the roller run 
over it, taking care that the ink is evenly distributed ; 
too much ink should not be used at first. After fixing 
the frame on its hinges, a few waste sheets should be 
printed until the best impression is obtained, and the 
proper position for the printed sheets should be marked 
on the blotter. Printing may then be proceeded with, 
using a fair amount of pressure on the roller and only 
running once upwards over the stencil. 

When using the handwriting attachment the stencil 
will be written with the style provided, laying the 
stencil paper upon the writing-plate. No flimsy sheet, 
silk, or backing, is used in this case. Otherwise the 
procedure is similar to that already described. 

Full description will: be found with the Automatic 
Duplicators. Stencils are prepared as described above, 

Automatic the machinery replacing the hand-roller 

Duplicator. for inking. A special pen is provided with 
the Cyclostyle, obviating the necessity of a writing- 
plate. 

The working of the Autographic Duplicator is essen- 
tially different from any yet produced. An original copy 
is written or typed on a chemically-prepared sheet, 
special ink being used for handwriting, or a flimsy 
chemical sheet inserted between the type and original 
in type copies. The original is then transferred to a 

Autographic prepared ink-sheet from which an unlimited 
Duplicator. number of copies may be taken. Full 
directions are furnished with the apparatus. By this 
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process an exact facsimile of the original is obtained, 
and that the work is cleaner and can be produced more 
rapidly than with the older duplicators. 
The Phonograph has been considerably simplified, 
and the cost reduced with the result that it is now 
Edison's used in a number of commercial establish- 
Phonograph ments, in conjunction with the typewriter. 
A full explanation would occupy considerable space, 
and the reader is advised to visit the offices of the 
Company, at Northumberland Avenue, Charing Coss, 
London, where the machines may be seen. 


Tue SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


EASY UNIFORM 
TOUCH. WORK. 
BEAUTY GREAT 

OF DESIGN. STRENGTH. 
In Improvements—The Leader. ie Wonetiuction’ wouhanioaily Correct. 


In Operation—Simple and Satisfactory. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co., 
14, GRACECHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CHAPTER VI 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


@—At, as in 6 feet @ 21/6 per ft. 

a/c—Acct., account. 

e.g.—For example. 

B/L—Bill of Lading. 

C/o—Care of. 

Cf., conf.—Compare. 

Cr.—Credit ; creditor. 

Dr.—Debior. 

D/D—Days after date. (In the case of foreign bills 
of exchange.) 

D/S—Days after sight. (In the case of foreign bills 
of exchange.) 

Fo.—Folio. 

F.O.B.—Free on Board, meaning that the price thus 
quoted includes the cost of and charges for delivering 
on to the ship at such and such a port mentioned after 
the ‘“ F.0.B.,” exclusive of dock and town dues, unless 
specifically stated. 

Fep.—Foolscap. 

T.e.—That is. 

Inst.—Present month. 

Ult.—Ultimo, last month. 

Prox.—Proximo, next month. 

H.M.S.—Her Majesty’s Ship or Service. 


Idem—Same day. 
34 
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Jr. or Jun.—Junior. 
Sr. or Sen.—Senior. 
MS.—Manuscript ; plural, MSS. 
N.B.—Nota bene. Note well. Take notice. 
%—Per cent., by the hundred. 
P.S.—Postscript. 
P.C—Price current. 
Per Ann.—By the year. 
Pro tem.—For the time being. 
P.T.O.—Please turn over. 
Sec.—Secretary. 
S.S.—Steamship. 
Viz.—Namely. 
' Vide—See. 
V.—Versus, against. 
éc., etc.—And so forth. 
I.0.U.—I owe you. Acknowledgment of debt, 
generally worded thus :— 


I.0.U. £10 Ten Pounds 
L. Jones. 


To HK. H. Dixon. 


The meaning of this is that L. Jones owes E. H. 
Dixon £10. An I.0.U. is payable on demand, and 
must not be dated. It should, however, be written 
on the inside of an envelope which has passed through 
the post and bears the dating stamp. 
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Carrying out or Extension means the working out of 
the value of goods from the price per ton, thousand, 
&c., thus :— 

3 tons best Wallsend at 21/-. .... £33 0 
The amount (£3 38s.) would be called the ‘‘ extension.” 

Casting is simply another term for ‘‘ adding up” 
columns of figures. 

First Entries are entries. of ‘pete iets made im- 
mediately they take place in the Cash Book, Journal, 
or Day Book, &c., thus securing a record of same. 
(See Chap. IX.) 

Composition is an amount of so much in the £ paid 
by a debtor and accepted by a creditor in full settle- 
ment of the debt. This may be done either by a 
private arrangement with all the creditors, or when 
the debtor’s business is in liquidation or bankruptcy. 
After this has been paid as agreed, the whole debt is — 
cancelled, and no further claim can ever be made. 

E. & 0. E.—These letters are generally placed upon 
an invoice or account, either close to the total or 
at the left-hand corner, near the conclusion of the 
wording. They stand for the words ‘errors and 
omissions excepted,’ and signify that the invoice or 
account is submitted as being correct, but that in the 
case of errors or omissions the creditor retains the 
right to rectify the same. 

Nominal Accounts are accounts which simply answer 
questions as to the profits or losses made in various 
ways. The chief nominal accounts are Trade Ex- 
penses, Bad Debts, Discounts, Profit and Loss, &c. 
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Personal Accounts are accounts of transactions with 
persons. These show what is owing to or by various 
firms or individuals. 

Real Accounts are accounts of things real or tan- 
gible, as Goods, Cash, Bank, Office Furniture, Plant 
(v.e., spades, ladders, carts, &c.). 

Indexing.—Every account in the Ledger imme- 
diately it is opened must be indexed. This is not 
only necessary in order to provide a means of finding 
an account given, but also to avoid the account being 
opened twice, thus causing confusion. For instance, 
if an account to Jones was opened, and this rule not 
carried out, a few days later another item might 
require to be posted to Jones’s account. This would 
only be looked for in the index, and same not being 
found, another account would be opened to the same 
man, thus causing unnecessary trouble and muddle. 

Goodwill is the worth of a business connection. 
In buying a business of any standing the goodwill 
will have: to be: paid for.. It is generally reckoned 
upon from one to two years’ net profits. It will be 
easily seen that this must be of value, as it saves the 
purchaser the loss of time and expense usually entailed 
in opening a business and making a new connection. 

Headings of Accounts.—These should be written in 
a clear, neat, and bold hand. Clear and bold, as no 
time must be lost in seeing at- a glance the heading 
when referring to an account, especially in checking 
postings (see next note), and neat, because it will be 
the most prominent part of the work, and will give 
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either a good or a bad impression of the neatness and 
skill of the book-keeper. 

Checking Postings.— When possible, ‘‘ postings’ (see 
Chap. XIII.) should be checked. This is generally under- 
taken by two persons, one taking the Cash Book, &c., 
and the other the Ledger. The clerk with Cash Book 
will call out the folio, and give a sufficient time (which 
with practice need not be long) for the page to be 
turned up in the Ledger. He should then state the 
name, date, description, and amount of the posting, 
and if correct, the clerk using the Ledger should clearly 
say “right.” A ‘tick’? should then be made across 
the red ink line to the left of the folio column, both in 
the Cash Book and also in the Ledger. In cases where 
there are several items to one customer or creditor, it 
will save time and trouble if they are all picked out and 
called over straight away, the ticks against the various 
items showing which have been checked. 

Cash Discounts are a small percentage allowed for 
prompt payment of accounts, or for cash paid on 
receipt of goods. The amount of discount varies with 
different firms, but generally ranges from 1} to 10 per 
cent., the most usual being 24 or 5 per cent. The 
terms are generally arranged between the parties at 
the commencement of business, or are found stated on 
the printed account or invoice forms of the firm. 

The advantage accruing to the purchaser by securing 
cash discount by prompt payment will clearly be seen 
when it is remembered that if the goods bought are 
sold again promptly, the money may be used for further 
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"purchases. In this way perhaps from five to twelve 


_ times 5 per cent. in the course of a year may be earned 


i with the same capital. 
| On the other hand; to the seller it is generally worth 
i) while to allow a special discount for cash down, as 
there is then no risk of loss through a bad debt, and 
_ the merchant can moreover use the cash for prompt 
a payment for goods bought by him, thus earning a dis- 
count for himself. 
7 Trade Discounts are quite distinct from cash dis- 
' counts. They are allowed by manufacturers or whole- 
_ sale merchants to retailers of their goods, or to persons 
in their particular trade. Some trade discounts are 
very large, say from 33} to 50 or 60 per cent. In this 
_ way the wholesale lists can be shown to retail buyers, 
and prices charged as marked. 
; The retailer’s profit is made by the trade discount 
4 allowed to him from the said list prices. Without this 
q system two lists would be necessary, one for use 
"between a shopkeeper or retailer and the manufacturer, 
and another to be placed in the hands of the shop- 
_ keeper’s customers. 
_ In entering goods which are subject to trade dis- 
count, all the particulars would be shown in the Day 
- Book, and the total only, after deducting the discount, 
would be posted to the customer’s account. The cash 
discount, however, would always show in the customer’s 
account. 

Bill of Lading is an acknowledgment for certain 
goods signed by, or for, the master of the vessel carry- 
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ing such goods. This document is forwarded to the 
Consignee of the goods, and must be produced before 
the goods are delivered by the ship. If desired the 
Consignee may transfer the Bill of Lading by an 
indorsement on the back somewhat similar to the 
indorsement on an-~ acceptance. Printed forms for 
bills of lading may be obtained at certain stationers. 

Solvent, able to pay one’s debts. 

Insolvent, unable to pay one’s debts in full, or, when 
one’s liabilities exceed one’s assets. 

Dividend.—(1) Interest received on shares or stock 
in @ company. 

(2) Instalments of ‘‘ Composition”? (see Chap. VI. 
p. 36), when same is paid gradually in order that the 
business may still be carried on, or, the debtor’s assets 
realised gradually to avoid a forced sale. 

Suspense Account is one opened for temporarily 
entering items of a doubtful nature, which are after- 
wards transferred to their proper accounts. 

Consignor is one who sends goods either to a foreign, 
or to another part of his own country. 

Consignee is the party receiving such goods. 

Consignments are of different kinds, but the term is 
generally applied to goods sent out to be sold for the 
consignor by the consignee. 

Account Sales is the statement of account of sales of 
goods sent on consignment to, and sold by, an agent on 
commission. 

Stock-taking.—Before balancing books at end of 
quarter (or half-year, &c.) an account of all goods in 
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| stock at the end of the period is taken. These must 
_ be worked out at the current (or present) market 


Depreciation of Stock must also be taken into con- 
sideration; this may arise either from goods being 
4 soiled or damaged by keeping in stock, or from patterns 
_ being out of date. 

Day Work is work paid for by the hour or day. 
Piece Work is work paid for at so much per piece, 
dozen, hundred, &c., or for any specified quantity. 
Petty Cash Book contains a record of various minor 
expenditures, such as stamps, telegrams, ink, railway 
fares, &c. When a sum is allotted for these it is 
_ shown on Dr. side, and payments out on Cr. side (see 
_ page 88). 


—— 


CHAPTER VII 
CHEQUES 


A cROssED cheque has two transverse straight lines 
drawn across its face. Payment can then only be 
obtained through a banking account, and the cheque 
cannot be cashed over the counter. In cases where a 
cheque has been crossed, it can, if desired, be made an 
open one (that is, payable over the counter) by the 
words ‘pay cash,’ accompanied by the drawer’s 
initials, being written across the face. 

then When crossing it Is usual to write 

Crossed and ‘‘& Co.’ between these lines. When it is 
i desired that the cheque shall only be paid 
through a certain bank, the name of such bank is also 
filled in between the lines. The advantage of crossing 
a cheque is, that if the cheque is lost and passed 
through an account improperly, it can be readily 
traced, and as this is the case, it is very improbable 
that the finder would be so foolish as to act thus, 
knowing that detection must speedily follow. 

Open cheques are not “ crossed,” and payment can 
be obtained over the counter. 

Before taking a cheque to the bank for payment, 
examine it carefully and see that every detail is correct, 
as busy people occasionally make some slight omission, 
thus delaying payment. 
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Cheque Punches are worked as follows:—A lever on 
the left of the punch is raised, and the cheque 
inserted in machine. The figures are marked on knobs 
_ which revolve on top of punch—these are brought 
successively over a stamping point and depressed, 
cutting the figures through cheque. A coloured slip is 
then affixed behind. The object of perforation is to 
prevent any alteration in the amount of cheque. 

Cheque to Order is worded thus :— 

_. Pay to So & So, “ or order.’ This must be indorsed 
_ by the payee. 
Cheque ‘‘ to bearer” is worded thus :— 

Pay to So & So ‘or bearer” and requires no in- 
dorsement. 

Payment may be made by bank to the bearer or — 
holder of the cheque. 

Indorsement of a cheque means the ESS of the 
payee written across the back of the cheque, and this 


. signature must agree exactly with the name shown in 


- the body of the cheque (omitting all titles such as Esq., 
Mr., &c.), except when a cheque is drawn without 
payee’s initials, when these must be shown in the 
indorsement. 

Drawer is the person possessing the account at the 
- bank from which payment is to be obtained and who 
signs the cheque. 

Payee is the person to whom the cheque is made 
payable. ‘ 

Post-dated Cheque is one on which a future date is 
inserted and that cannot be paid until the date shown. 
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(In exceptional cases the bank will pay a post-dated 
cheque, but will do so at its own risk.) It is unwise to 
give a post-dated cheque unless the drawer is absolutely 
certain that funds will be in his account to meet the 
same when it falls due. 

Returned Cheque is one that has been presented at the 
bank and returned unpaid for one of several reasons. 

A cheque may be returned— 

1. If there are insufficient funds to the credit of the 
drawer to meet it. 

2. If it is post dated. 

3. If it is incorrectly indorsed. 

4, If torn in two or more pieces. 

5. If the account is closed. 

6. If the signature is irregular—that is, if it is 
different from the ordinary signature of the drawer. 

7. If payment is stopped. (This can only be done 
by a written order from the drawer.) 

In any of the above cases the reason for the return 
will be shown upon the cheque. (In the case of 
insufficient funds, it will be marked r/d, meaning, 
‘refer to drawer ”’ or n/s, ‘‘ not sufticient.”) A cheque 
returned for either of the first three of the above 
reasons can be re-presented at the option of the holder, 
and if the cause for its return no longer exists it will be 
paid. ; 

Balance at Bank.—In order to avoid the danger of 
overdrawing, this should not be allowed to run down 
too low. On the other hand, the error is sometimes 
made of keeping too large a balance. It must be re- 
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membered that if this is larger than is really necessary, 
money is lying idle that might be employed to advan- 
a tage. If it is desired to have a surplus always at 
command, it may be placed under a Deposit account. 
_ Interest is allowed on such deposits, but notice of 
_ withdrawal must be given. The interest will vary 
q according to the length of notice arranged, and will 
_ naturally be higher for a long notice deposit than for 
a short one. 

Paid Cheques.— When cheques are paid by the bank, 
the signature is cancelled with the pen, and the date 
q (thus 16-4-95) on which the payment is made is 
perforated through or written across the cheque. 
|" These cheques are then returned from time to time 
_ with the Pass Book when the latter is applied for. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BILLS 


Let us suppose that Brown owes Armitage a sum of 
money. Armitage is desirous to get a definite settle- 
ment of the account, but Brown is unable to pay at 
‘once. It is arranged therefore that Armi- 
tage shall draw a bill for Brown’s accept- 
ance, or in other words he writes out an order on him 
as follows :— 


Bills. 


38, Hart STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
April 1/95. 
£40. (Due July 4/95.) 
Three months after date pay to my 
order the sum of Forty Pounds for 
value received. 


Stamp 
6d. 


A. ARMITAGE. 
B. Brown, Esq., 
14, Golden Square, 
Warwick. 


Providing this is drawn in accordance with the 


arrangements agreed upon, Brown accepts the bill— 
46 
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_ that is, he writes across the centre of the face of the 
; 3 bill as follows :— 


2 

: ee 
PS ig 
es aS & 
Bea 6 
3S ES 
aU HM 
Bee. 
ores faa) 
a 

3 


_ This means that Brown agrees upon the “ due date” 
_ which will be three months from the date of the bill 
(April 1) plus “three days’ grace’ (these being added 
to every bill or promissory note except when a definite 
_ date is specified in the body of the bill) viz., July 4th 
_ to pay to Armitage the sum of £40, the words “ for 
value received ” being necessary to show that Brown 
has received some consideration (or value) for the 

- amount. j 
- To make a bill legally valid an embossed stamp, 
_ according to the amount of the bill (as per table here- 
under), must appear on the bill (stamped forms may 
be obtained at some Post Offices and certain Law 
Br starn pa Stationers). Firms using a large quantity 
et of bill stamps have printed forms with 
_ blank spaces left for the particulars to be filled in 
and these forms are stamped with an embossed stamp 
at Somerset House. In the case of Foreign Bills 
adhesive foreign bill stamps can be obtained. The 
wording in such bills also varies slightly from the 
above. ~ 
2 4 
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A bill for £5 or under requires a 1d. stamp 


A bill for over £5 but not exceeding £10 ,, 2d. ,, 
3 sy Ose he POA Nae PETG or Cy 
F Peake 5) Bs LB On ites hOGeae ys 
” eeeoOl. 5, 2 Tee OCs 55 
np OU 55 ne SMO Oca ea ate Wen ty 


and for every further £100 or portion thereof 1/-. 

From the debtor’s ‘point: of view the advantage of 
bills is that they settle the question as to when the 
account has to be paid and thus relieve him from being 

Advantage worried by applications for payment. They 
of Bills. also afford him time to effect a sale of the 
goods before the actual payment is made. 

This idea may specially be illustrated by the case of 
builders. For instance, we will suppose Mr. Johnston 
intends to build a row of small houses and has £400 
in hand. We also assume that it will take from 
four to six months to complete these and sell them. 
If Mr. Johnston paid cash for all the goods he pur- 
chased, the £400 would be expended long before the 
completion of the houses, and he would be left without 
funds in hand for payment of current expenses, wages, 
&c. On the other hand, he may arrange with a Firm 
of Builders’ Merchants to supply him with goods on a 
monthly account with a bill at three months, that is, 
a bill at three months would be drawn for goods sup- 
plied in January dated from Ist February, and the 
actual payment of the first lot of goods will not take 
place before the 4th of May. 

By the time this ‘matures,’ or becomes due, the 
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buildings ought to be fairly well advanced, and even 
if the houses are not finished and sold, they will be in 
such state that if necessary he would be able (assuming 
that in this case he had not purchased the ground out- 
right) to obtain an advance from the Ground Landlord 
(that is, the owner of the ground) on the security of 
the: buildings. ae 

It may be argued by the careful pupil that it is a 


wiser policy to pay cash down for everything bought. 


Undoubtedly this is a sound axiom, but, as shown in 
the above case, it may occasionally be advisable and 
necessary to purchase on credit, as the expenses con- 
nected with the building of one house only would be 
considerably more in. proportion. 

Having noticed the advantages to the customer or 
debtor, we will now consider the benefit derived by the 
merchant. In the case above mentioned he will be 
able (providing he and the debtor are both substantial 
men) to obtain immediate cash for the bill. This is 
done by “‘ discounting.” 

- The merchant takes the bill to his bankers, and, if 
they approve of the acceptor, the value of the bill will 
be placed to the credit of his account. 
Discounting Hor this accommodation a discount is 
Bills. charged by the bank, usually about 6 per 
cent. per annum, but varying from time to time 
according to the standard of the money market at the 
time of discounting. 
In the case of a balance of account which the 
debtor is unable to settle otherwise than by a bill, the 
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creditor has the advantage of a definite date being 
decided upon instead of the uncertainty attaching to 
an open account. Not only is the date of payment 
settled, but if the bill is not duly met prompt legal 
proceedings can be instituted. 

Bills Receivable are bills drawn by you on some one 
owing money to you, and for which you expect to 
receive payment at the due date. 

Bills Payable are those drawn upon and accepted by 
you for a debt, and for which money has eventually to 
be paid by you to the creditor. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the same document is both a B. P. and a 
B. R. It isa B.P. in the books of the acceptor, and a 
B. R. in the ledger of the drawer. 

Drawer of a bill is the person who draws it and to 
whom the money is owing. 

Drawee of a bill is the person owing the money and 
upon whom it is drawn and whois expected to accept it. 

Indorsement of a Bill.—In the case of a bill drawn 
as shown above it must be indorsed by the drawer 
(that is, he must sign it across the back) before it is 
paid. If the bill is indorsed by a third party (some- 
times described as “backing a bill”) the said third - 
party will be liable for the amount in the event of it 
not being met by the acceptor. 

Renewing Bills.—If, as the date of the bill approaches, 
the acceptor feels that he is quite unable to meet it, his 
best and proper course is to call upon the drawer of the 
pill and explain the circumstances and desire that the 
bill may be renewed. 
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It is usual in such cases for interest (at a fair rate) 
to be charged for the further time granted. This, 
together with cost of new stamp, should be paid in 
cash by the acceptor, or both may be added to the 
new bill. 

Suppose that in January R. Jones purchases goods 
 yalue £40 from R. Brown, and gives a bill at three 


_ months from February 1. He is unable to meet this 


_ bill, and it is arranged that it shall be renewed for one 
_ month, interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
and also cost of new stamp being added. 

In this case his account in Brown’s ledger appears 
thus(though it must be distinctly borne in mind that 
, each of the items shown are posted into the ledger 


i from various first entries). (See Chap. IX.) 


~ May 4} To Bill No. 72 


Builder, 
R. Jones 14, Mayer Road. 
Tulse Hill. 


Dr. 
1894 1894 
Jan. 4| To Goods 40 | 0*| 0*|Feb. 7) By Bill No. 72/| 40 | 0 
[May 4|By Bill No.156)} 40 | 7 | 2 


R. 


i} 


renewed 40 | 0 
», Interest at 
10% per annum 6 


» stamp PA) Os 
40| 7 | 2 


|| fo a] 


40 | 7 


It will be remarked that in crediting the first bill 
(No. 72) the entry is dated Feb. 7. This will be the 
date upon which the bill is received back after being 
accepted. 


* In practice, dashes — are used instead of zeros to facilitate 
casting, &c. 
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The No. 72 in this entry refers to the rotation 
number shown in Bill Book. 

Dishonoured Bill is one that is not paid (or met) on 
the due date. If this has been discounted or presented 
through a bank, a small charge is made by the, bank to 
the holder and this is in turn charged to the acceptor. 
Either or all of the parties to a bill will be liable to the 
Discounter. 

The first entries of bills are made BA in 
B. R. Book and B. P. Book. 

These practically bear the same relations to bills as 
the Day Book and Bought Book bear to goods. 

Each B. R. as it is received is entered in detail in 
the B. R. Book. This book opens lengthways, and is 
ruled: with columns for the various particulars of the 
bill. ae 

— A consecutive number is shown against 
= each bill in the book, and is noted on the 
Bills. left-hand top corner of the bill after it has 
Payable Book. been entered. The bill is then carefully 
put away in its numerical order with the others, usually 
in a safe, and the number will be found very useful in 
saving time in referring to, or finding, a particular 
bill. 
B. P.’s are entered in a very similar manner in the 
B. P. Book, before they are sent back accepted to the 
drawer. ; 

When a bill is drawn for acceptance, and until it is 
accepted, its only value will be the stamp upon which 
it is drawn. As soon, however, as it is accepted, it 
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becomes of value, as it represents a definite promise 
that money shall be paid upon a certain date. Bills 

receivable must therefore be dealt with as 
‘real property; they will have their own 
account in the Ledger, which will show not only the 
value of the property of this class in hand, but also 
what becomes of it from time to time. 

They must also be looked upon as remittances of 
value sent by the debtor or customer, and his account 
must accordingly be credited. 

Bills Payable will be treated in just a reverse 
manner. When a bill is accepted, it (or the obligation 
to pay) goes out, and therefore B. P. account is 
credited. Your creditor receives the bill (which will 
be of value to him) and his account in your Ledger 
must be debited. 

These double entries in the Ledger must be brought 
in from first entries. The first entries of bills must be 
made in B. R. or B. P. Book. 

When transactions with bills are infrequent it will 
be convenient to deal with them through the General 
Journal, instead of B. R. and B. P. Books. (See 
Chap. XII.) 

In cases where bills are received or accepted, a 
special diary should be kept, showing the dates upon 
which they will fall due. This can easily be made up 
from the B. R. and B. P. Books. As each bill is thus 
entered in the diary, the folio should be shown in a 
column in the Bill Book, or a special tick made on one 
of the lines which may be headed ‘‘ diary entries.” 


B. R. and B. P. 
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By this means it will be seen at a glance which have 

Diary for been entered and which not, so that after 

Bills. —_ an interruption, the clerk can proceed with 
his work without muddle. 

When entering thus, it will probably be sufficient to 
give simply the number and amount of the bill. If the 
further details are required they can at once be found 
by a reference to the corresponding book. In entering 
in diary keep amounts of B. R. on left of page and 
amounts of B. P. on the right. 

Unless initialed by both parties, any alteration or 
erasure on a bill will make it invalid—that is, will make 
it valueless from a legal point of view. 

When an error is made in drawing a bill, it is usual 
to write afresh one. The old stamp should not be 
destroyed, however. If these are taken to Somerset 

spoiled Bin House within one month of the date of 

Stamps. the bill, fresh stamps of a corresponding 
value will be given for them, a form of declaration 
having first been filled up. 


CHAPTER Ix 


BOOK-KEEPING—CASH BOOK 


 BooK-KEEPING is a subject that can hardly be dealt 
_ with in one manual. With its unlimited variety of 
_ methods, and its multiplicity of variations, book-keep- 


ing could scarcely be fully expounded in any one 
complete book, for the simple reason that almost every 
firm will introduce some special methods of its own. 
- There are, however, certain laws and ideas that will 
apply and hold good in almost every case, and when 
once the student has thoroughly understood and 


' mastered these, he will find it a comparatively easy 


- matter to apply them to any and every case that | 
~ come before him in commercial life. 

It is further the desire of the author to not only 
- impress upon the mind these first principles, but to 
4 give several practical hints on the details of entries. 
These latter may appear at first sight of but small 
- importance, but their use or omission will to a great 
extent decide between a competent and incompetent 
_ book-keeper. 

q Undoubtedly the most important point in book- 
keeping is to enswre a record or first entry being made 


of absolutely every transaction that takes place. 
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These transactions, of 


Cr. 


course, differ 
First Entries. : 
| according to 
the nature of the business, 


| Cash paid out. 


but in the majority of 
cases may be classed 


Details. 


roughly as follows :— 

1. Cash (received or 
paid). 

2. Bank (amounts paid 
into the bank and drawn 
therefrom). 

3. Goods (sent out or 


CASH. 


recelved). 
4. Work (executed for 
customers or clients). 


5. Commissions 


Cash I 


(earned or payable). 
6. Bills Receivable and 


—— 17, pedis Payable; 


Details. 


7. Sundry transactions 
that will not come under 
any of the above divi- 
sions. 

1. Cash Book.—The rul- 
ing of an ordinary Cash 
' Book is usually as here 
shown :— 


Dr. 


An entry of each 
amount of cash received 
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or paid should be made immediately the transaction 
takes place. 

Tt will be seen from the above diagram that receipts 

Je are entered on the left. hand or Dr. side, 
and payments on the right hand or Cr. 
side. 

Each entry should commence with the date (in 
first column). The month may generally be abbre- 
-viated thus: Jan., Feb., &c., and at the top of each 
date column it is of importance that the year be 
written. A new year should always be shown when- 

ever it may commence. The necessity for this will be 
seen when it is remembered that in the majority of 
cases the books of a firm may be in use for several 
years, and much trouble and annoyance might be 
_ caused by the omission of the year in the event of 
reference having to be made to an old entry. 

Details (shown in second column) should be as 
brief as possible. 

The Dr. entries should’ always commence with 
“To,” and the Cr. with “By” (after the first entries 
use ditto ticks under these words instead of repeating 
them). 

In ordinary cases of receipts and pay- 
ments the name and initial only is suffi- 
cient, as, To Jones, T., and By Reid, J., & Son, but 
if a discount is allowed on account of the payment, it 
is usual to state it thus: To Jones and Co., 5 per cent., 
or By Mills, W. J., 24 per cent. 

When only part of an account is paid or received, 


Details. 
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the expression ‘‘On a/c” should be used after the 
name. If any other particulars are considered neces- 
sary to explain an item hey should be given as briefly 
as possible, thus :— 

To Row & Co., Ltd., Comp’n. 5/- in £ (mean- 
ing that this amount is received as a composition of 
5/- in the pound on Row & Co’s account, they 
having gone into liquidation). (‘‘ Comp’n.,” see 
page 36). 

The use of the folio column will be described a 
little later on. (See page 77). 

Figures in the money column should be entered so 
that units, tens, hundreds, &c., come exactly under 
their proper columns, 7.e., units under units, tens under 
tens, and so on—the units in the pounds column 

Money Should be close to, but not touching the line 

Column. dividing the pounds from shillings. In 
entering units of shillings or pence, it should be borne 
in mind that sufficient space should be left for the tens 
column in each case. Attention to these rules will 
greatly facilitate casting, and will also assist in avoiding 
errors. 

At the close of each day the Cash Account should 
be balanced—that is to say, the two sides cast up and 
the credit total (or payments) should be subtracted 
from the debit total (or receipts). The difference or 
balance should agree with the cash actually in hand. 
In the event of this not agreeing, providing the “ cast- 
ings”’ are correct, it may be taken for granted that an 
entry has been omitted. 
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These casts should first be made on a 
piece of waste paper, and need not neces- 
sarily be shown in the Cash Book itself every day. It 
will, however, be useful to give them in pencil (when 
found to be correct—that is to say, when the balance 
has agreed with the actual cash in hand) to the left of 
the money column, 7.e., in the details column. 

Many firms, however, employ a notebook in which 
the cashier enters total of Dr. column and per contra 
total of Cr. column ; specific amount held in cheques, 
notes, gold, silver, and copper, the columns being 
respectively totalled to agree exactly. 

If the end of a page (on either side) is reached 
before it is desired to ‘“ balance,” the totals of both 
pages are carried forward bodily to the top of the next 
pages, 7.e., the Dr. total to the first line on Dr. side of 
new page, and the Cr. total to the first line on the Cr. 

; side of new page. The totals should be 
Carrying } 
forward shown on last line of the old page (not 
Totals, —_ underneath this), and should simply have a 
single red line ruled above them (across the money 
columns only), and no double lines below. The words 
“carried forward”’’ should appear against these on both 
sides, and ‘‘ brought forward ” against the totals shown 
on the new pages. 

Balancing proper usually takes place at the end of 
the month, quarter, or half-year—different firms have 
their own ideas and arrangements. 

The operation is carried out as before described, and 
the balance, when correct, is always filled in on the 


Balancing, 
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lighter side (which in the case of Cash Account must be 
Cr., as it is impossible to pay away more than has 
been received). Both columns are then cast again— 

Balancing Ot copying from the casts on waste paper 

Froper. and the totals filled in on level lines, 
care being taken to see that they agree, and the account 
ruled off (see Chap. IT.).. The balance is then carried 
down to the opposite side, making the first entry for 
new period. 

The sign c/d (carried down) is shown on Cr. side 
after the balance, and b/d (brought down) on Dr. side 
after the balance which has been brought down. 

These expressions will always be used 
(even when the balances fall on reverse 
sides in other accounts) when the balance is carried 
down on the same page. V.C. (vide contra) should 
always be shown in folio column if the balance is 
carried down on to the same page. 

It is sometimes necessary to carry the balance to 
another page, in which case the expressions c/d, V.C., 
b/d V.C., would be replaced by Cd. to folio 82, and Bt. 

from folio 79, the numbers of folios then 

being placed in the folio columns. This, 
however, would apply more often to accounts: other 
than cash. N.B.—Balances are always carried to 
opposite side, whether carried down or away. 

Extra money columns for discounts allowed or 
received are sometimes used in the Cash Book, but it is 
not proposed to go fully into this matter. We will 
simply note that whenever the cash is debited the 


C/d., B/d. 


v.c. 
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Discount ‘scount will appear on the same (or Dr.) 

Columns. side, and vice versd. These discounts will 
be posted to the opposite sides of the accounts in- 
volved, and the totals of the discounts carried to the 
same sides of Discount Account. (For illustration see 
Chap. XV.) 


CHAPTER X 
BANK ACCOUNT 


THERE are two methods for keeping this account :— 
(i.) Separately from Cash Account. 
(i.) Jointly with Cash Account. 

The first is perhaps somewhat the simpler, though 
not so efficient, and at present we will only consider 
this. 

In this case Bank Account is made up from—(1) The 
Paying-in Book, giving Dr. entries ; (2) from the cheque 


_ book “stumps,” which supply the credit entries or 


payments out of (or by). bank. 
(1) The Paying-in Book is supplied by the bank and 


monies, cheques, &c., when paid into the bank, are 


entered therein. This book is composed of “stumps” 
and “‘ slips ’’—that is to say, the pages are perforated, 
Paying-in allowing the ‘‘slips” to be torn out and 
Book. —_ kept by the bank; the “ stumps” are kept 
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and used by the customer as above shown. It is usual 
when paying in cheques to show name and amount 
on the ‘‘ stump,” and amount only on the “slip.” 

The total of each “ stump” will be entered on the 
Dr. side of Bank Account, because the cash goes in 
to the bank. In most cases it will be sufficient to 
enter. 

Date.—To cash.—Cash account folio.—Amount. 

(2) In entering Cheque Book Stumps (on Cr. side) 
the date, name (with any necessary details) and amount 
will be shown. 

The method given for balancing ‘‘Cash Account” 
holds good in this case, except that occasionally the 
account may be overdrawn. 

A customer should never overdraw his account 
without asking permission from the banker, as unless 
he is very well known by the bank and usually keeps 
a large balance his cheque or cheques may be re- 
turned. To avoid this, a good balance should always 

Account be maintained, if possible; but if only a 
overdrawn. small one, the account should be very 
carefully kept and cheques not drawn at random. 

The balance of this account, before being “ carried 
down,” should be compared with the Pass Book. 

The Pass Book is supplied by the Bank without 
charge, and is entered up from time to time. 

On the debit side of Pass Book are shown the 
payments into bank, and on the credit side 
cheques paid by the bank. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this should agree 


Pass Book. 
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with the Bank Account in the customer’s books, except 
that the credit entries will not be in the same order, 
owing to the fact that cheques are usually not pre- 
sented at and paid by the bank on the same day they 
are drawn, especially when crossed. 

At the end of the month or quarter it is quite 
possible that the balance of Pass Book may not agree 
with the balance of account in the books of the firm, 
as certain cheques may not have been presented. In 
such a case it is obviously necessary to find out what 
cheques have been drawn but not presented at (or 
paid by) the bank before the end of the month. This 
may be found by two or three methods, but the 
simplest is as follows :— 

When the Pass Book has been “made up” to 
the end of the month in question, the paid cheques 

Balance of (all cheques paid by the bank are returned 
Fass Book. = t the customer with the Pass Book) should 
be sorted into numerical order (each cheque has a 
number printed on the left top corner), and by a com- 
parison with the “stumps” of Cheque Book it will at 
once be seen what cheques are still unpaid. These 
should be entered on a piece of waste paper, cast up, 
and the total deducted (still on waste paper) from the 
balance (provided the account is not overdrawn) shown 
in the Pass Book. As the balance in Pass Book is 
__‘Yeally too large by the amount of these unpresented 
cheques, so the result of the above operation should 
agree with the balance of the Bank Account in office 
_ books. 


5 
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Cr. 


BANK (WITH DETAILS COLUMNS). 


Dr. 
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10/0] 0 


» Gas ale. 
5, Petty Cash 
5, Lhonrpson, J. 


Weeks, S. 


” 


Jan. 3 | By Rice, W. 


210/10) 0 


106 


To Balance 

» dude & Co. 
», Reid & Son 
», Wilson, J. 


,, Tims & Co. 
» Neil, J.,on ale. 


The Credit side of Bank 
Account should also 
show— 


(1) The cost of cheques. 


These are charged 
simply at the cost of 
stamp (1d. each). At the 
end of cheque book will 
be found an order to the 
bank for a new cheque 
book, and when this has 
been used the stump 
should be entered on 
Credit side of Bank Ac- 
count. 


(2) Bank charges (if any) 
and interest, &c. 


These items should be 
brought into the account 
from General Journal as 
described later on. 

Let us now briefly look 
into the second method of 
keeping the Banking Ac- 
count, viz.,Joint Bank and 
Cash Account (or Bank 
Account with cash 
details columns). 


or 
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When Joint Cash and Bank Accounts are kept thus 
all monies coming in are from time to time paid into 
bank. The first money column on the Dr. side will 
show each item of cash (or cheques) received, and the 
second money column will show the totals of payments 
made into bank. When “ paying in” rule double line 
Be cont under last item in the Cash column, and 
and Cash carry out the total in the Bank column 

oo on the same line as the last entry. On the 
Cr. side amounts of cheques drawn will be shown in 
the second column. When a cheque is drawn for 
more than one payment the various items will be 
given in the first or left-hand money column. The 
arrangement for ruling in Dr. columns will apply in 
these cases. 

It will be seen that the right-hand Dr. and Cr. 
columns should agree with the entries in Pass Book 
(as described previously). 

If it is necessary to carry forward to a new page 
with some items still remaining in either of the first 
(or details) columns, show totals of these and carry 
forward with totals of second columns. 

Before balancing all monies should be paid in. 
Balancing can then be proceeded with, as described 
in case of simple Bank Account, having first entered 
Bank charges, cheque books, &., as previously 
described. 

Charges for cheque books are posted to opposite 
side of Trade Expenses. 


CHAPTER XI 
GOODS 


Meruops of recording transactions of goods bought 
and sold vary considerably. We will consider, firstly, 
Goods In, or bought. Perhaps the safest 
method of recording these will be by a 
Bought Book. This should be entered up daily, say 
every morning first thing, showing previous day’s 
Goods in, from the invoices, with all details. In 
order to carry this out correctly it is obviously 
necessary to examine invoices before they are entered. 
This should be done by comparing them with the 
foreman’s notebook (if one is kept). In the latter 
every lot of goods coming in should be at once noted, 
after being inspected, weighed, or counted. Every 

Bought * invoice should be initialled by the clerk to 

Book show that it has been checked with the 
foreman’s record, and it will even be a good plan to 
give the page where the entry in the latter has been 
made. The entries in the notebook should also have a 
perpendicular line drawn down as each one is found 
to correspond with invoice. This arrangement will 
form a check, showing if every parcel of goods has 
a corresponding invoice. 


Goods In. 


* Or Invoice Book. 
66 
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Before entering invoices in Bought Book, the 
prices, carrying out (see page 36), and casting (see 
page 36) should be examined and ticked neatly in red 
ink. In case of errors the correct figures should be 
shown in red ink, the latter being entered, and the 
firms supplying the goods duly advised in order to save 
discussion in the future. 

If this plan is adopted the invoices must be care- 
fully filed away for future reference. 

In some cases an Invoice Waste Book is kept. 
The invoices are pasted in this, and the totals only 
need then be posted in the Bought Book. A rotary 
number should be shown in blue pencil, in the Waste 

Invoice Book, and the same quoted in the details 
Waste Book. column of the Bought Book in order to 
facilitate reference. If the pages of the Waste Book 
are ‘“‘ folioed’”’ it will be more convenient to number the 
invoices on each page A, B, C, &c., and to quote the 
page and letter in the Bought Book. 

When an invoice has been entered under either of 
the above systems the folio of Bought Book should be 
shown on invoice in blue pencil or red ink with the 
word ‘‘ Entd.’’ before same. 

~ It is even more important to arrange that absolutely 
everything that goes out should be booked. Unless a 
record is made at the moment of despatch 
there is a danger of the items never being 
charged to the customer, and therefore never being 
paid for, clearly causing loss to the business. 

For several classes of business, especially where 


Goods Out. 
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carmen are employed to deliver goods, a Ticket Book 
will be used. This is generally a book perforated in 
two places, making three parts (with corresponding 
numbers shown on each), viz., stumps and two 
counterparts or tickets. The carman takes these 
tickets with the goods, and leaves one 
with the customer, this forming a sort 
of rough invoice (from which the prices are usually 
omitted), while he obtains the customer’s signature 
on the other ticket acknowledging the receipt of the 
goods. 

The latter tickets should be pinned together daily 
in numerical order (printed numbers being made to 
correspond with those in “‘ stumps’’), and when it has 

been ascertained that the whole day’s 
Day Book. ‘ ; 
- tickets are complete the details should be 
entered in the Day Book, marking each ticket with 
Day Book folio (and the words Ent. D.B. 72 in red ink 
as it is entered), see next page. 
The advantage of showing all the details herein will 


Ticket Book. 


be seen later. 

In some businesses it may not be convenient to 
carry out this system of tickets, but if it is not 
adopted it is highly important that it should be one 
person’s duty to see that nothing leaves without an 
entry being made in the Day Book forthwith. 

It will be seen that the books described above form 
a record of goods in and goods out, the totals of the 
outer columns of these books must be therefore carried 
at certain periods, generally once a quarter, to the Dr. 
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Folio Column for folio 
when 18/9 ts posted to 
Dr. of Charlton’s ale. 
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This column may be used 
for Ticket Numbers. 


or Cr. side of Goods Ac- 
count respectively, or in 
other words, they are 
lifted bodily into it. 

Goods The chief ob- 

Ano: Sack oF Goods 
Account ”’ itself is to show 
the profit made by dealing 
Gross Profit (i.e., 
profit from which losses 
and expenses have not been 
deducted). 

On the next page will 
be found a specimen of 
this account. It will be 
seen that on the Dr., or in- 
coming side, are found :— 

(a) Goods in hand 
(which are already 7). 

(6) Goods coming in 
bought on credit (from 
Invoice Book). 


aaOk 


(c) Goods coming in 
bought for cash, posted 
from Cr. side of Cash Ac- 
count, or summarised in 
a minor account and totals 
transferred. 

(d) Goods returned by 


customers, from special 
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5 


16 


564 
| 


part of Day Book al- 
lotted for these, totals 
only being shown. 

And on the Cr. 
side: 


” 


Cash 
» Balance e/d (Value 


” 


of Stock) 


1895. 
Jan. 31 | By Credit Sales 


(0) 


ik 


0 


116 | 10 | 6 


| 810 | 11 


1895. 
Jan. 1 To Balance from 


” 31 


», Credit purchases 


” 


Cash 


| 
AY Yee LM ic 


Gross Prof. c/to P. 


” 


m9 


and L. 


Feb, 1 


(a) Goods going 
out sold on credit 
(from Day Book). 

(b) Goods going 
out sold for cash (from 
summarised account 
posted from Cash Book 
in first instance). 

(c) Goods returned 
by us, shown in special 
part of Bought Book. 

(d) Balance in hand 
or goods still left in 
stock. 

As goods are sold 


vata price larger than 
| cost it will be obvious 


that the purchases de- 
ducted from the sales 
would give the gross 
profit — this simple 
arrangement would 
apply if all goods were 
bought during the 
month and all sold out 
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before the finish. In practice, however, this is hardly 
ever the case, and therefore the goods in hand at the 
commencement of the month must be considered as 
“ooods in,’ at the current value, on stocktaking (see 
page 40), and goods still in hand at the end must be 
reckoned as ‘‘ goods out,’ being really ‘‘out’’ of one 
month and carried down, or brought in, to the next 
month, only at the current market purchasing prices. 

This balance (value of stock at end of month) is 
carried down (asin the case of Cash Account previously 
described) and commences the next month’s account. 
It will be seen, however, that the account will not 
balance as the value of stock is found by stocktaking. 

The account is therefore balanced, and the balance 
(if the Cr. side exceeds "Dr.) will show the gross profit 
—this is carried away from the Dr. side of goods to 
the opposite side of P. and L. (See Chap. XV.) 

Work executed for customers or clients should be 
entered in the Day Book, either conjointly with, or 
separately from, goods out, the latter being preferable. 

Work In some cases these entries will be first 

Executed. entered in a rough book (where tickets are 
not used), the Day Book being made up from same. 
The entries in the former, after being checked over 
with the Day Book, should be drawn down with neat 
line through middle of page. 

Totals of above will be posted to the credit side 
of P. and L., each item having been charged to the 
debit of the respective customer. 

Commissions earned may be dealt with in the same 
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way as goods sold, under a separate heading in the 
Day Book. Totals will be carried to credit of Com- 
mission Account, and items charged to Dr. side of 
customers’ or clients’ accounts. 
Commissions Lf, however, they occur but seldom it will 

Earned — be sufficient to enter them in the General 
and Allowed. 

Journal. 

Commissions allowed will generally be entered in 
the General Journal, debiting Commission Account, 
and crediting account of party earning same. 


CHAPTER XII 
SUNDRY TRANSACTIONS. GENERAL JOURNAL 


THERE are certain transactions that take place that 
cannot be entered under any of the foregoing heads. 

For instance, at the end of the quarter rent has 
been incurred. If this is paid before the end of the 
quarter it will simply show in Cash or Bank Account 
(and be posted to Rent Account in due course). But 
this is not usually paid until the beginning of the 
quarters following quarter. It is obvious, however, 

toh a that two accounts are affected in the first 

guarter even when the rent is unpaid. 

Firstly, the trade expenses of the business will be 
increased by the amount of rent owing. 


os 
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Secondly, the Landlord must be given credit for 
the amount, as it will be owing to him. 

Again, the amount of gas consumed during the 
quarter will be chargeable to expenses, and the Gas 
Company must be credited and trade expenses debited. 

It might be thought that it would be a simple 

GasBill matter just to turn up the two accounts 
affected in the, Ledger and make necessary entries 
straight off. This, however, must never be done, either 
in these cases or any others, but the double entry must 
be made in the Journal and this will be posted after- 
wards into the Ledger. The wording of the entries 
for the above items will be made as follows :— 


Rent Account (or Trade Expenses) Dr. 
To Landlord (proper name). 

Trade Expenses Dr. 
To Gas Co. One Quarters Gas to date. 


This means that in the Ledger an entry must be made 
on the debit side of the account referred to in the first 
line, or Dr. column, and a Cr. entry corresponding with 
the credit column. 

There are many other cases in which the General 
Journal will supply the means of bringing transactions 
into the Ledger, as, for example, in the case of Office 
Furniture purchased on credit, which would be entered 
as follows :— 


Office Furniture Dr. 
To J. Jones. 
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1895. 
Sep. 30 


Depreciation of Ma- 
chinery at the end of 
quarter, which would be 
entered as follows :— 


Depreciation Account ° 
(or Trade Expenses) Dr. 
To Machinery Account. 


When bank makes 
charges, the following 
would be the form of 
entry :— 


Trade Expenses Dr. 
To Bank Charges. 


Ruling of General Jour- 
nal will be as specimen. 


a ee Se 


CHAPTER XIII 
POSTING 


We have seen that it is of the highest importance 
that every transaction should be duly chronicled by a 
Forevery first entry. It will, however, now be found 
Dr. Entry upon a little reflection that every transac- 
tion will affect two accounts. Suppose, for instance, 
that Mr. James Reed pays £10 on account. As a 
first entry this will be entered upon the debit side 
of Cash Account as cash comes in. But it will also be 
necessary to give Mr. Reed credit for the same, and an 
There must €ntry must therefore appear in his account 
he upon the Cr., or going out, side (as the cash 
goes out from Reed). It must, however, be distinctly 
understood that this entry must not be made straight 
away into the Ledger, but that it will be posted from 
the Cash Book (that is to say an entry from the record, 
or first, entry, in the Cash Book, must be made in 
Reed’s account). 

This leads us to another very fundamental principle 
in book-keeping by double entry, viz., that for every 
Dr. entry there must be a corresponding credit entry. 

Let us consider a few ordinary cases. 
Corresponding Suppose we sell goods to Mr. Brown. 
he goods go out and will therefore 


appear on the going out side, or Cr., of Goods Ac- 
15 
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count (see p. 71), and they “come in” to Brown, and 
will therefore appear on the Dr., or receiving side, of his 
account. In one class of account, however, the idea 
of “in”’ or ‘“‘out”’ will not be so clearly seen at first 
sight, viz., ‘ nominal accounts,” but when it has 
been decided that one account must be debited or 
credited, it will be safe to make a corresponding 
entry on the opposite side of the other account 
affected. 

Take, for instance, a payment for gas. It will be 
perfectly clear that cash goes out, and therefore, al- 
though the gas does not exactly come in in the same 
sense as goods, yet it will be safe to post the entry 
form the Cash to the opposite, or Dr. side, of Trade 
. Expenses, unless gas account has already 

been credited, in which case post cash to Dr. 
of Gas Co.’s Account. To bring about this result, the 
operation called posting is resorted to. Let us imagine 
that, having made up our Cash Book as shown in Chap. 
IX., we desire to post thesame. Take the first unpostell 
entry, and look for the other account affected in the 
ledger. If no account is to be found, one will be 
opened and indexed. The entry will then be made in 
the account affected on the opposite side to that on 
which the first entry shows in the Cash Book. The 
date must be carefully inserted with the year (if this 
does not already appear). The entry, if a debit, will 
commence with the expression “To”; if a credit, 
with the word ‘“‘ By.” The description will depend on 
the nature of the item, but in ordinary cases where 
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a settlement of account is made, the words ‘‘ To” or 
“ By Cash” will be sufficient. When only part 
payment is made, the words ‘‘On Account’ should 
be added thus :— 


To Cash on a/c—if on the Dr. side ; 
or By Cash on a/c—if on the Cr. side. 


Immediately the entry has been posted—and not 
before—the number of the page or folio of the 
account in the Ledger, in which it has been posted, 
must be shown in the folio column in Cash Account. 

Folio Also the folio of the Cash Book, from 

Columns. whence the posting is made, must be given 
in the folio column in the Ledger entry. Two ad- 
vantages will be derived from this arrangement. 

Firstly, it will be seen by a glance at the Cash Ac- 
count which items are posted and which are not (thus 
enabling the work to be left, and again taken up with- 
out muddle). 

Secondly, it will show where the entry has been 
posted, and in the Ledger Account from whence the 
posting is derived. 

The above remarks respecting Cash Account will 
also apply to Bank Account (when kept separately 
from Cash); but in the case of posting Cr. side of 
the latter, the words ‘‘'To Cheque (or Bank)’ may be 
substituted for ‘‘ To Cash.” 

In posting the Day Book and Bought Book, it 
must be remembered that the Day Book is a record 
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of goods out (equivalent to the going out or Cr. side 
of Goods Account), and postings from this will there- 
fore be made to the Dr. side of customer’s account. 
This idea, exactly reversed, applies to the posting of 
the Bought Book. 

By Credit In the case of these two books, however, 

Sales. another posting is necessary. The totals 
of sales and purchases will be posted to Goods Account 
(see p. 71). These totals will be posted at the end of 
each month or quarter. The Day Book total repre- 
senting “goods out” will, of course, be posted to the 
Cr. (or going out side) of Goods Account, and will be 
described thus: “By credit sales,’ and the total of 
Bought Book, or ‘‘ goods in,” will be posted to the Dr. 

To Credit (OF incoming) side of Goods Account, and 

Purchases. must be described “‘ To credit purchases ” 
(showing folios of Goods Account in Day and Bought 
Books with wording, ‘‘ Posted to Goods Account,” 
also folios of Day and Bought Books in Goods 
Account). 

B. P. Book entries will be posted to the Dr. side of 
the various creditors; B. R. entries to the Cr. side 
of the various debtors. The description in these casey 
may be brief, and “‘ To” or “‘ By’ Acce. (Acceptance). 
No. So-and-So. Some firms prefer the due date also 
to be shown. The totals of these books will also be 
posted to the B. P. and B. R. Accounts, respectively. 
The Bills Payable in these cases go out, and the total 
will therefore show on the Cr. (or going out) side of 
B. P. Account. The reverse idea will apply in the 
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case of B. R. When these totals are posted, show in 
Bil Books wording, “Posted to BP or BB, he 
Account (as the case may be) and Ledger folio, also 
foho of B. P. or B. R. Book in the Ledger Account. 
It will be noticed that the above posting very 
closely resembles the posting of the Day and Bought 
Books. 
The General Journal will simply be posted in ac- 
cordance with the description of each transaction. 
We thus see that every first entry must be posted. 
Postings, when possible, should be checked. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OPENING THE LEDGER (oR BOOKS) 


In the preceding chapter we have assumed that the 
books are opened, and, in fact, when entering the 
office of a firm they will nearly always be found 
Opening thus, 7.e., in full working order. It is, 
ee however, very necessary to thoroughly 
understand the methods of opening books. Let 
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| given date. 


Folios showing when and 
where ales. are “‘ opened.” 


us imagine that we are 
called upon to open 
a set of books by a 
tradesman or merchant, 


who has never kept 


| his accounts in a pro- 


per or regular fashion. 
The first thing to as- 
certain in such a case 
would be, how much 
he is worth. In order 
to do this we make 
out a ‘‘ Balance Sheet.”’ 

A balance sheet is 
not an account in the 
ordmary sense of the 
term, and does not bear 
the same relation to 
various accounts in the 
ledger that they bear to 
one another; that is to 
say, items are not posted 
tomormiromenit.. Lt, 1 


Balance really sim- 


Sheet = ply a state- 


ment of affairs at a 
The form 
for an ordinary Balance 
Sheet 
shown :— 


. a 
is as here 
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In this case we assume that Mr. —— has— 
Goods in hand a ee see (OL IG 
Cash in hand Be Ae oe tshtes © Aun 
Bank Balance a be “sh ODI fel 
And that Williams & Sons owe 

him ae a a Leet (oad 4) 
These amounts combined giving 

a total of .., ste ue £185 12 9 
And this would represent his worth, 

but for the fact that he owes— 
Jones, J. .., ee i Sorelle Voi al 
And Reid and Co. ... aan pen ldecrs a 


£35 10 1 


thus reducing his worth, by subtracting the total of 
his liabilities, viz., £35 10s. 1d., from the total of his 
assets, £185 12s. 9d. ; making his net (or real) capital 
(or worth) £150 2s. 8d. 

Although the above is a very simple form of 
balance sheet, the idea will hold good for any number 
of items and of whatever character. If assets, they 
will be usually placed on the right-hand side, and if 
liabilities, on the left, and the difference, if the assets 
— exceed liabilities, between the totals will show the man’s 
worth. It may happen that the balance will fall on 
the other side. In such a case his liabilities exceed 
his assets, and the man is said to be “insolvent,” that 
is to say, if he realised, or turned into cash, all his 
assets, he would not be able to pay his debts in full. 
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This balance would be described as ‘‘net liabilities,” 
and would appear on the right-hand side of balance 
sheet. 

Having made out our statement of affairs, we must 
proceed to open an account in the ledger, for every 
item in the Balance Sheet. Assets will appear on the 
Dr. side of the various accounts and liabilities on the 
Cr. side. 

Take, for example, the cash in hand. The Dr. side 
of Cash Account represent cash coming in, and it is 
obvious that, as we have this cash in hand, it has 
already “come in,” and must therefore appear on the Dr. 
side of the Cash Account. If this argument applies to 
one item, it will clearly apply to all. In the case of 
personal accounts, it will be seen that if Williams & 
Sons owe us £7 1s. 2d. they have previously received 
goods (or something) to that value, and therefore this 
must appear on their receiving or Dr. side. With the 
liabilities this argument may be exactly reversed. 
Perhaps, however, at first sight, the entering of the 
balance of Balance Sheet (or capital) may not be 
quite so clear. It will, of course, follow the same 
idea, viz., being under heading of liabilities it will be 
entered in Capital Account on the Cr. side. But the 
question arises, to whom is the business liable for this — 
amount? To properly understand this, we must look 
upon the business as being separate from the owner or 
principal. For instance, let us suppose that you in” 
tend to open a business. You take an office, or shop, 
which is at first absolutely empty. You walk into it 
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with £200 in your pocket in notes, and place same in | 
the Banking Account of your business. 

This being the only amount you intend to invest 
in the business the “Balance Sheet,” to start with, 
would stand thus :— 


LIABInitizs. CAPITAL. Jan. 1, 1896. ASSETS. 


0 0\0 


Folio | Capital | 200 | 0 
| | 


| | 
Bolio| Bank | 00 


And following the rule above given for opening ac- 


counts, we should make opening entries as follows in 
the Ledger :— 


Dr. es Cr. 
1896. | 0 
Jan. | To Balance hee 0:0 

Dr. CariraL. Cr. 


1896. 


Jan. 1 By Balance | 200 


oo 


It will be seen in this case that the £200 has gone 
out of your pocket into the business, and that it is there- 
fore quite correct to credit your own (or “ Capital’’) 
account with the amount, and if the argument holds 
good in this case of one simple item, it will equally 
apply to the balance of Balance Sheet, no matter how 
many items there may be in the Balance Sheet. 

The date of the Balance Sheet must be shown in 
the heading. The whole statement refers to the 
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position of affairs on one particular day and it is not 
therefore necessary to have a’ date against each item as 
in the case of an ordinary account. This column is 
generally used for the folio of the page in the Ledger 
Where the item has been entered. As in ordinary 
posting this folio should only be inserted when the 
entry has been made. The work can then be taken up 
again after interruption without confusion. The folio 
of the Balance Sheet will be also given in the Ledger in 
the proper folio column. 

In the majority of cases the description of each of 
these entries need simply be ‘‘ To” or “ By” balance, 
with the proper date and year attached. Attention 
must of course be paid to indexing each new account. 

When each item in Balance Sheet is entered thus 
the ‘“‘Ledger”’ is said to be “ opened,” and posting may 
be proceeded with as described in Chap. XIII. 

We note that at this stage if all the debit postings 
are cast they will equal the total of all credit postings. 
We have therefore practically a debit for every credit. 


CHAPTER XV 
BALANCING THE BOOKS 


Art the end of stated periods, say quarterly or half- 
yearly, we desire to know how we stand, that is to say, 
whether we have made a profit or a loss, and to what 
extent. 

This is a matter of the utmost importance, as unless 
we understand clearly what our profits are there is a 
great danger that we may allow our personal expendi- 
ture to exceed them, a course which, if persevered in, 
will sooner or later lead any business to ruin. 

After first carefully seeing that all entries are 
posted and checked we now proceed to open a Profit 
and Loss Account (P. & L.). In this account are 

Profit and Weighed up on one side our losses and on 
toss Account. the other our profits. These are found by 
balancing the various accounts showing profits or 
losses which are usually as follows :— 

Bad Debt Account—Trade Expenses—Discounts— 
Depreciation Account—Commissions—Goods Account 
—and so on. 

Let us consider these accounts in the order above 
stated. Bad Debt Account contains losses made by 

Bad bad debts—that is to say, debts or portions 
Debt Account. of debts that we never expect to recover. 


This may happen from a variety of causes such as :— 
85 
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(a) When a man dies and leaves his affairs in an 
insolvent condition. 

(6) When he leaves the country and no trace of 
him can be found. 

(c) When he “compounds” (see page 36) with his 
creditors or is made bankrupt. 

In the latter case a portion of the debt is usually 
recovered and this is termed “composition.” The 
balance unpaid, and which will never be paid 
(and in fact cannot be claimed after the bank- 
rupt is discharged) must be carried to the opposite side 
of Bad Debts. This operation is very similar to carrying 
down balance of Cash. In this case, however, the 
balance, instead of being carried down is carried away 
to another folio but still to the opposite side. 

Let us glance at a case of this nature. We sold 
goods to R. W. Brown on January 4, 1894, value £20. 
In February he was made a bankrupt and pays 10/- in 
the £, which dividend we receive in the following 
June. Brown’s account when posted from the various 
Journals, &c. (or first entry books) involved, would 
stand thus :— 


Composition, 


‘ 
Dr. Disa W. Brown. Cr. 


1894 | 1804, S a 
Jan. 4. | To Goods | 20 (20 0| 0] June 27) By Com. of 
10/- in £ 


(Posted from Day Book.) (Posted from Cash.) 


10/0\0 


‘ 


If, however, we simply leave the account in the 
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above condition, it will appear at first sight as though 
we still hope to receive £10 to settle same. But this 
will never come to us and it would therefore be incor- 
rect to allow the account to stand open, because, if so 
left, it will make our “ assets’ appear too large to the 
extent of £10. Further, the £10 is absolutely a loss 
and this loss must be taken into consideration in calcu- 
lating our net profits. We therefore carry the balance 
to the opposite side of Bad Debt Account thus :— 


Dr. BR. W. Brown. Cr. 
1894. | s 1894. | | rears i 
Jan. 4 To Goods | 20 [20 0/0 June QT | By Com. of 

| | “1o/- in £ 3 10|0/0 

| | » 80) ,, Bal.c/to 

| heote| B.D. |87||10|0/0 
wool | | [aololo 


Dr. Bap abu Cr. 
1894. 
June30, ToR.W. | 

Brown 29 10 0 0 


The balance of B. D. is in turn carried to the 
opposite side of P. & L. thus :— 


Dr. B.D. Ca. 
1894. ] 1894. | 
FuneB0 Tok. W. June30|\By Bal. to | 
Brown) 29 10} 0|0 ide is 6 /10\0 ly 
Dr. Pagers Cr. 
1804, 
June 80) To B. D. 37 | 10 0\0 


It will be seen that the effect of carrying the balance 
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from the minor loss account (B. D.) to P. & L. will 
simply be to bring the amount always on to the same side 
of the latter account. It might be argued by a begin- 
ner that B. D. could therefore be dispensed with. If 
we could always guarantee only one bad debt entry, pos- 
sibly this might answer the same purpose, but as soon 
as other items occurred confusion would be caused. 
The benefit of having separate accounts for the various 
losses is, that when the balances are brought into 
P. & L. it will be seen at a glance what losses have 
been made in every separate class. 
ae Trade Expenses Account is balanced 
et and carried to P. & L. as in the case of bad 
debts. The items in T. E. Account will 
previously have been posted from Cash, Double 
Journal, &c. 


_ Dr. i _ TRADE EXPENSES. Cr. 
1894. | 1894. 
Feb. 7 To Petty Cash* 5 0 0) Mar. 31 By Bal. to 
Mar. 31 ,, Salaries L675. 10 P.-L. 24° 6'.0 
«499 3») Gas Account 8 1 0 
ée., &c. ae ee 
24 6 0 24 6 0 


Discount Account is also balanced and the balance 
carried to the opposite side of P. & L. This balance 
may occasionally fall on the profit side of P. & L. 

Tiasanue Let us clearly understand before pro- 

Account. ceeding further the nature of this account. 
It contains discounts that we allow to customers 

*This will include stamps, telegrams, cable charges, small stationery 
items, such as sealing wax, pens, ink, &c. Petty Cash Book (see Chap. vi.) 


will only act as a detailed account of this item. The “ posting” will be 
from General Cash (or Bank) to 7.E. and not to Petty Cash. 


SS 
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or that creditors allow to us for cash payments 
made at the time of purchase or within a stated period. 
(See p. 38.) 

There are different methods for making first entries 
of these discounts in the books and we give two of 
them below. 

(1) Discount columns in Cash Book: see following 
page. 

In the first entry the discount will always appear 
on the same side in the Cash Account as the cash, and 
both Cash and Discounts will be posted to the a ae 
side of the account affected in the Ledger. 

Thus, if we owe Mr. R. Wills £7 10s. 0d. and we 
pay him promptly, for which we deduct 5 per cent., the 
entry in the Cr. side of the Cash Account would 
appear thus :— 


Dr. _Casu. Cr. 


1895. | 
July 7) By R. Wills5% 


eae 7 


These entries will both be posted to the debit side 
of Wills’ account thus :— 


Dr. Wits, R. Cr. 
1895. | 1895. aie aa 
July 7 | To Cash 7 |2/6]}Junes0| By Goods 7 |10/0 

as », Discount 7\6 | | 
_7 10/0 |_7 10 0 


Before Balancing the Books the Totals will be 
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entered from the Discount Columns in Cash Account 
to the same sides of Discount Account. 

This arrangement is preferable when discounts are 
being constantly received and allowed. 

2. When only occurring occasionally, the Journal 
may be used. 

In the course of time things in constant use, such 
as Office Furniture, Plant, Machinery, &c., will be- 
come worn and damaged and thus and in other ways 
will lose some of their value. It will be quite evident, 
for example, that an office carpet will not be worth as 
much at the end of a year’s wear as when first bought. 
At the same time we must remember that we have 
treated—and rightly so—the above-mentioned articles 
as assets—or things of value—and the question when 
Depreciation Making our calculations at the end of a 

Account. given period arises, What are we to do to 
make the above suggested depreciations in their value 
properly show in our account of Losses—for such they 
will be. It will also be necessary to show these Assets ~ 
at their reduced value. Both these ends are arrived at 
by the operation of writing off a depreciation. 

A Journal entry is made thus :— 


1895. | 


June30| Depreciation Account Dr. 
| To Office Furniture 


F 


| 


When this entry has been posted to the respective 
accounts it will be noticed that Office Furniture 
Account is credited—in other words—that Office Fur- 
niture has gone out and although nothing has actually 


0 


5 


1 0 


|5 


BOOK-KEEPING 


left the premises—at 


Cr. 


the same time value has 
gone out and it is there- 


50 


fore equally correct to 


treat the case thus as 


annum 
» Bal. e/d. 


if we had actually sent 
a portion away. The 
other effect of the entry 
will be to Debit Depre- 
| ciation Account (which 
is really a minor Loss 
Account), which will 


1895. 
June 30 | By Deprecn. at 5% per 


show this particular loss 
on the loss side of the 
account and this in turn 
Es will be carried to the 


FURNITURE (OR OFFICE FURNITURE) ACCOUNT. 


Dr. 


oO i=) 
8 ed same side of P. & L. as 
aa shown in the case of 
8 3 | $ » Trade Expenses A/c. 
Sat) eee The accompanying 
var * will show the state of 
Furniture Account at, 
e the end of the half year. 
St It will be noticed that 
852 |S the above depreciation 
38 5 has been reckoned at 
e& & 23 per cent. of the 
sz = amount of the first 
B > value of the furniture. 
s § 


This, being for a period 


: 
: 
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of six months, will represent 5 per cent. on the whole 
year. The amount of depreciation will vary in different 
firms and according to the circumstances of each case. 

Commissions will be posted from cash if paid or 
received in cash or from the General Journal if not 
settled at the time at which they are earned. When 
all postings have been made this account 
will be balanced and the balance carried to 
P.& lL. It may in some cases be considered desirable 
to keep separate accounts for Commissions earned and 
allowed. These will be treated in the same way as 
described above. The advantage will be that in P. & L. 
separate items will be shown for these instead of 
simply a balance as in the case of the combined 
account. 

Goods Goods Account. A full description of 

Account. this account has already been given (Sce 
Chap. X1.). 

P. & L. (Profit and Loss Account). When all the 
accounts mentioned above—and any others that show 
either profits or losses-—have been duly balanced and 
their balances carried to P. & L., the latter itself is 
balanced and the balance is carried to the opposite 

pront ana Side of Capital Account. If a Net Profit 

en , (Profit actually made — after deducting 

* losses from “ Gross” profit) is shown (i.e. 

if the Cr. side exceeds the Dr.) it (the bal.) will be carried 

from the Dr. side of P. & L. to the Cr. side of Capital 

Account. This will have the effect of increasing the 
value (or liability) of the business to the owner. 


Commissions. 
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On the following page are specimens of P. & L. and 
Capital Accounts :— 

On the Dr. side of Capital will be noticed an 
item for personal expenses. These are drawn from 
cash or bank for the personal use of the owner—and 
although shown in one item only here, will probably 

capital be represented by several in real life. It 

Account. will be important to keep these drawings 
under the amount of net profits. If they exceed the 
same and this course be persisted in—-no matter how 
large the profits of the business may be—the final 
result must be insolvency. As these payments are 
cash (or bank) out the entries will be made by posting 
from one of the above accounts. 

The Capital Account will now be balanced and the 
balance carried down. This will show the worth of 
the business at the commencement of the new period. 

All other accounts will now be balanced and the 
balances carried down. A final Balance Sheet should 
then be prepared. All Debit balances will represent 
Assets and all Credit Balances must be considered 

Fina) _Llabilities. This Final Balance Sheet will 

Pao be similar to the one already described and' 

the balance must agree with the balance 
shown in Capital as explained above. If the balance 
falls on the Cr. side of Capital Account the Assets in 
the Final Balance Sheet must exceed the Liabilities to 
an equal amount (or vice versd). If this is the case the 
books are said to be ‘‘ proved.” This result will show 
that every Dr. entry has a corresponding Cr. entry. 
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WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY OF 


GREATER 


Imperial Weights and Measures 
following colonies, &c. :— 


BRITAIN. 


are now legally in force in the 


Antigua New Brunswick 
Barbadoes New South Wales 
Bermuda New Zealand 
British Guiana Nova Scotia 
British Honduras Queensland 
Canada | Sierra Leone 
Cape of Good Hope Singapore 
Ceylon South Australia 
Cyprus St. Christopher 
Dominica St. Helena 
Fiji | St. Vincent 
Grenada Tobago 
Hong Kong Trinidad 
Jamaica | Vancouyer’s Island 
Malta Victoria 
Natal Western Australia ; 
Nevis 
BaRBADOES. £ s. d. | Canapa. 
Pound 014 8 The British and 
Crown OW 5 0 United States 
Dollar 0 4 6 coinage is in gen- 
Shilling - 0 0 8H eral use. 
2 Halfpennies=1 Penny. Accounts kept in 
Dollars and Cents, 
BritisH GUIANA. of which 


British gold and 
silver coin with a 
small circulation 
of guilders, half 
guilders, and bits. 
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100 Cents—1 Dollar. 

Formerly accounés 
were kept in £s.d. 

£1 currency—about 
16s. 6d. sterling. 


a 


WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MONEY 


CanaDa—(continued). £ s. 


£1 sterling—about 
£1 4s, 4d. cur- 
rency. 

P, of E.=4 Dollars 
86% Cents ee ee ean) 


CapE OF Goop Horn. 
The British money 
is exclusively used. 
Old Dutch Weights 
and Measures are 
still used in many 
parts. 
Leagner 128 Gallons. 
Half Aum= 153 _,, 
Muid = 3 Bushels. 


CEYLON. 

The money is the 
Rupee of British 
India, with Cent 
in place of Annas 
and Pies; thus 
Ceylon has a deci- 
mal coinage. 

Measures of length 
and surface are 
the same as in 
England. 

The Parrah—5:62 Gallons. 

The Seer = 1 Quart. 

The Candy = 500 Ibs. (Av.) 


CYPRUS. 

English, Turkey, 
and French gold 
and English silver. 
Cyprus Piastres 
with half and 
quarter pieces. 


0 


9 Piastres .. ee MODE Eo) 


GIBRALTAR. 
The legal currency 
is that of Spain. 
The Peseta=1 Franc. 
25 Pesetas nomi- 


nally. = 100 


But P. of E. is gen- 
erally over 29 


Pesetas .. Pe eOke O 


d. 


GIBRALTAR—(continued). £ s. d. 


British coins are 
also in use. 


Hone Kone. 
The Mexican Dollar 
=100 Cents. 
The Chinese Tael = 
10 Mace. 
100 Candareens .. 0 3 4 
With 5, 10, 20, and 
50 Cent pieces. 


Matra. 
Gold— 
Double Louis 118 i} 
Louis .. 24 0) 19a 
Half Louis val Gea 
Silver— 
1 Pezzaor 30Tari 0 4 0 
Scudo a TOM ree 
Accounts kept by 
British Govern- 
ment in British 
money. 
Mavgitivs. 
Silver— 
Dollar .. Ee eae? 
Accounts kept in 
Dollarsand Cents. 


100 Cents=1 Dollar. 

Government ac- 
counts are all in 
British money. 


New Brunswick, 
Nova Scorta, anp 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Same as in Canada. 


SINGAPORE. 
100Cents=1 Dollar. 0 4 2 
Accounts kept in 
Dollars and Cents. 
Accounts are also 
kept in Rupees, 
Annas, and Pies, 
as in India. 


West Inpia Isnanps 
(BRITISH). 

Accounts kept in 

Dollars and Cents. 
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UNITED STATES. 


Gold— £8. 
20 Dollar Piece 4 2 
TOS “a4 21 
5 3 5 EG 
o 4; 0 10 
seit 0 4 

Silver— 

1 Dollar 0 4 
50 Cents 0 2 
OE ss ae On 
10. ,, (ime) 0 0 
5 & ae 0 0 

Nickel— 

5 Cents Si grag 9 an 2) 

Copper— 

2 Cents ss OO. 
i Cees ote SO biel 


d. 


3 


fs. d. 
Exchange, 1 Dollar= 
4s. O3d. to i 


The Weights and Mea- 
sures are very nearly 
the same as in Great 
Britain, with the ex- 
ception of capacity 
measure, where the 
old Winchester Gal- 
lon and Bushel are 
used. 
1 Wine Gallon= ‘8331 Gallons. 
1 Ale eet LOO pe 
1 Bushel = 9694 ns 
Instead of the Cwt. the 
Cental of 100 lbs. is 
used, consequently 
the Ton=2,000 lbs. 


O04) 2 


MONEY OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


IN 


WHICH THE FRENCH METRIC SYSTEM 


IS IN USE. 


ALGIERS. £ 8. 


The French coins are 
in general use. 

Accounts are usually 
kept in French 
money by Euro- 
pean merchants. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Money the same as 
in Spain. 
Peso or Dollar of 100 
Centesimos about O 4 
Accounts kept in 
Dollars. 
The Par of Exchange 
(P. of H.)=5-04 
Pesos “_ 


The Quintal 101-4 
lbs. 

The Fanega=1°5 Im- 
perial Bushels. 


d. 


AUSTRIA. & 8s. d. 
New monetary sys- 
tem since 1892. ‘ 
Gold— 
20 Crown Piece -. 
10 ” ” = 
Ducat ee He 
Silver— 


1 


oo TOAD 


0 
0 
0 
Half Crown LO) 
(2Crownsor Krones 
=1 Florin.) 
Nickel— 
20 Heller Piece .. 0 
1 ” aah rae sie 0 
Bronze— 
2 Heller Piece .. 0 
1 ” ” -. O 
The value of the 
Florin isabout 11-9 
to 12:1 to the £1, 
and equals 100 
Kreutzers. 


To 
A cs ee ee Pee 
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BRAZIL, 
Milreis=1,000 Reis . 
10 Milreis Piece 
Accounts kept in 
Milreis. 
P. of E. =8-9 Milreis 


BELGIUM. 

Gold— 

30 Francs.. 
Silver— 
5 Francs .. 
2 ” 
1 eae ae 
50 Centimes 
Nickel— 
20 Centimes 
10 ”» 
5 e Sie 
Accounts kept in 
Francs. 
The French Metric 
System is used but 
some of the values 
are differently ex- 
pressed, viz. :— 
Aune for Meétre or 
Ell. 

Litron for Litre or 
Kaunen. 

Livre for Kilogram 
or Ponden. 


Borivia. 
The Boliviano or 
Dollar=100 Cent- 

avos 


With Half Bolivianos 
in use. 
CHIrI. 
Gold— 
20 Peso=1 Condor 
10 ,, =1Doblon 
5 ,, =1Escudo 
Silver— 
Dollar or Peso 
(nominal) e 
P. of E.=5 Francs . 


ty =5'05 Pesos 
A Gold Dollar is in 
circulation. 


£ 
0 
1 


SOs. $O OSS. 5S 


Hor 


roo 


o 


ooo CORK, 


bo bo & 


So 


20 Francs (the Na- 
poleon or Louis) 0 
10 Francs... Se 
5 Sanetielete PSG 
Silver— 
5 Francs .. 
2 ” 
1 ” == 
100 Centimes 
50 9 os 
20 “e about 


Bronze— 
5 Centimes 


” 


ooo. oo 
ooo 


oo 
oo 
o 
ios 


GERMANY. 
Gold— 
20 Marks .. 


oor 
= 

aoe 

ooo 


Silver— 

5 Marks 

3 ” 

2 ” 

1 Ds arts a 
50 Pfennige Sie 
20 3 ae + 
Nickel— 

20 Pfennige 

10 


oo 


oooooo 
COrRPNWa 


ooo 
O'S 
be 
rw 


5 as an 

Othernames are used 
in the Metric Sys- 
tem, viz. :— 


Strich for Millimétre 

Neuzoll ,, Centimétre 

Stab » Métre 

Kette », Decamétre 

Konne » Litre 

Schoppen ,, Half Litre 

Fass » Hectolitre 

Neuloth ,, Décagramme 

Pfund » Half Kilogramme 

Certner = 100 lbs. 

Tonne = 1,000 Kilogram- 
mes 
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GREECE. £s. d. | Hornann—(continued). £ s. d. 
Gold— Accounts kept in 
20 DrachmaiPiece 0 14 23 | Florins or Guilders 
5 ad mf Ons 9 =100 Cents. 
Silver— The Weights and 
Drachma O09 Measures have 
4 oa 0 0 43 different names, 
a wa moO ZF viz. :— 
Accounts kept in 
Drachmai & Lepti. Length. 
100 Lepti=1 Drach- Streep for Millimétre 
mai. Duim_ ,, Centimétre 
P. of BK. = 25:22 Drach- Palm ,, Décimétre 
mai “es geeks Orr O Ell », Métre 
The Weights and Roede ,, Décamétre 
Measures of the Mijle ,, Kilométre 
Metric System 
have different Capacity. 
names :— : sys 
Gramne for Millimétre MS paita for Coruil on 
Dactylos Centimétre Bate cei bet 
Me ” ert Kan ,, Litre 
Palame ~,, Decimétre | F 
Pecheus ,, Matre Vat », Hectolitre 


Stadion ,, Kilométre 


Skoinis |, Myriamétne seiko 


Stremma ,, Are Maatje for Décilitre 
Kybos _,, Millilitre | Kop »» Litre 
Mystron ,, Centilitre Mk », Décalitre 4 
Kotylos  ,, Decilitre | udde } A 
Lites ” Litre | or Zakj ” Hectolitre 
Koilon __,, Hectolitre | The last is 30 Mudde. 
Kokkos ,, Centigramme f 
Obolos _,, Decigramme Weight. 
Drachme ,, Gramme Korrel for Décigramme 
The Ocque =2°84 lbs. (Av.) Wigtje ,, Gramme 
The Livre =1°1 lbs. (Av.) Lood ,, Décagramme 
The Quintal =123°2 lbs. (Av.) Ons ,, Hectogramme 
Pond ,, Kilogramme 
HOLLAND. | The Bunder=1 Hectare. 

Gold— Apothecaries’ Weights 

10 Guilders ee oO are similar to those 
Silver— of England. 

2% Guilders 0 4 2 

1 be Oe 8 Tray. \ 

50 Cents .. 0 010 Thesameasin France, 

BB's, 00 5 but the money in 

LO 0 0 2 general use is a 

pare (eed Daa paper currency .. 
Copper— 20 Lire Piece .. 015 10 

5 Cents=1 Stiver 0 O 1 1 Lire=100 Cent- 


1 Cent imes .. ee 10-0 OF 


' 
| 
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Irany—(continued). £&s. d. | Norway anp SwepEN—(contd.) 
The rate of Exchange The coins of the two 
varies from 26:2 to countries pass free- 
26°5 Lires sere Ore ly between them, 
Notes issued by local but notes are only 
banks are only pay- negotiable in their 


able atthose banks. * 
The Gramma =15'43 grains 
(Troy) 
Chilo Gramma = 2:2 Ibs. (Av.) 
Quintale Metrico =220 lbs. (Av.) 


Tonnellata = 2,200 Ibs. (Av.) 
Litro ='22 Gallons 
Metro =3:28 Feet = 
39°37 Inches 
Metro Cubo =85°31 Cubic 
Feet 
Ettaro =2°47 Acres 
Mexico. 
Gold— 
Doubloon.. geateutan oS 
Half Doubloon .. 112 4 
Silver— 
Dollar or Pesos or 
8 Reals .. 0 4 2 
Half Dollar MOREA Soh 
Accounts kept in Dol- 


lars and Cents. 
100 Cents=1 Dollar. 
P. of E., 4°64 Dollars 1 0 0 


Norway AND SWEDEN. 
Gold— 


20 Kroners fi 'S 
s Oil 15 
5 os 0 5 6} 
Silver— 
2 Kroners. . 0 2 3 
il 5 0.1-14 
50 Ores 0 0 62 
ous, 0 0 38 
ORES CoN Oa E 
Copper— 
5 Ores. 0 0 Of 
Accounts kept in 
Crowns. 
1 Crown=100Ores.. 0 1 13 
P.ofH.=18:'2Crowns 1 0 0 


own country. 


PORTUGAL. 
Gold— £s. d. 
Johannes 4d’Or, 
12,800 Reis 811 0 
Crown Ls) 4 
Silver— 
Dollar (Milreis).. 0 4 2 
Cruzada (with halves 
and quarters)... 0 2 38 
1Testoon=100 Reis 0 0 5} 
Copper— 
25 Reis .. a O10 
Accounts kept in Mil- 


reis and Reis. 
1,000 Reis=1 Milreis. 


RoumAnia. 
The Ley=the France. 
Silver legal up to 50 


Ley. 

The gold coins are 20, 
10, and 5 Ley pieces=16s. ; 
8s.; 4s. 


SERVIA. 

The Dinar=1 Franc. 
Gold— 

10and20 Dinars=8s.; and 16s. 
Silver— 

2,and1Dinars=1s. 7d.and 94d. 
Copper— 

10 and 5 Paras=1d. and 4d. 


SPAIN. 
Gold — 
25 Pesetas ar 
20 ~,4, ~or Pistole 
Silver— 
Dollar ee ae 
5 Pesetas .. =4 
heer = 100 Cen- 
tesimos.. ee 
id 50 Cents .. 


a 


ooo or 
ROO ao 


Bo FRO OO 


oo 
oo 
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Spain—(continued), £s. d. SwitzERLanD—(contd.) £ s. d 
Bronze— | 10 Centimes SO MEUh = tl 
10 Cents .. iste. 0 a0) ) Fas ae 3) es -- O O Of 
5 Cents .. -- 0 O Of | Accounts kept in Francs 
Accounts kept in and Centimes. 
Pesetas. 100 Centimes=1 France 
as in France. 
SWITZERLAND. 
No gold coin. | 
Silver— Urnvauay. 
5 Francs .. 0 40 Peso or Dollar=100 
a iiss ipa: Centenas. 
1 ” .. 00 93 
50 Centimes 0 0 43 
Nickel— VENEZUELA, 
20 Centimes 0 0 2 | Bolivia=1 Franc. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, EACH HAVING ITS 
OWN SYSTEM OF MONEY, WEIGHTS, 
AND MEASURES. 


ABYSSINIA. £ s. d. | Bortvra RePuBtric. Seis. d. 
A Dollar, or 23 Harfs 0 4 2 Boliviano or Dollar = 
A Sequin, or 2} 5 Francs = 100Cen- P 
Dollar .. 0 9 43 tavos " Ue a) 
1 Wakea = 400 Grains Spanish Weights snd 
1 Rottolo = 4,800 Measures are used 
Grains, or 10 oz. along with the 
Troy. French Metric Sys- 
1 Mocha=1 oz. Troy. tem. 
The Marc = $b. (Av.) 
ARABIA, BULGARIA, 
Tomaun . The Leva=100 Stot- 
Sequin inkl jh fei BOO Om 


Dollar (1 Piastres) 
Piastre, or 80 Caveers 
Larin (and its sub- 
divisions) 
1 Noosfia=1 ‘Quart 
1 Gudda=2 Gallons. 


The French Metric 

Weights and Mea- 

103 sures as well as the 
Turkish are used. 


So 9o0cow 
oO wRAIS 
\o) a Neornior) 


Tomand=40 Kellah= bai ress : 
168 Ibs. (Av.) Ohi, same as in 

1Maund= 3 lbs. (Ay.) Ina. 

1Frazil = 30 ,, * 1 Pulgat=1 Inch. 


1 Bekar =450 ,, 1 Tha =154 Inches. 
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DrnmarK—(continued), £ s, d. 


Burman—(continued). ££ s. d 4 
The Flaske = 1:2743 


1 Tain =1,069-4 Yds. 


1 Dain =2°4 Miles. Pints. 

1Solay =1 Pint. », Pot=-2126 Gals. 

1Sali =1 Gallon. » Téndeland=1-36 

1 Teng =1 Bushel. Acres. 

», Ténde (Corn)= 
CHINA. 3°8 Bushels. 

10 Cash 0 0 02 », Ténde (Coal) = 
1 Mace ae on OP OOS 4-6775 Bushels. 
1Tael, or 1,000 Cash O 5 10 
P. of E. 3:07 Taels of Beyer. 

Silver se Gold— 


The Decimal System 
is used in all the 
Weights and Mea- 
sures. 

1Ts’un =1-41 Inches. 

Gh Steet! 

Changs = d4b 03, 

1 Yin =117'5 Feet. 

1Ching =121 Sq. Ft. 

100 Mou (1 Ching)= 
72,600 Sq. Feet. 


50 Piastres=3 £1 
100% je ee 
Silver— 

10 Piastres 


” 


1 ” 
2 ” 
Nickel— 
5 Millieme 
2 


” 


Copper—- 


oo oo co:o'O'So, oO 


bye 
oo 


oo oO SOS P's 


1 Li =2,115 Feet. + Millieme 

1 Ho =2 Pints. ” : 

1Shéng =20 Pints. rain ek ft 

1Tou  =100 Pints. ee 

1 Tael = 1-333 oz.(Av.) 1 Gasab = 3 varde 

1 Chin, or Chitty (16 (nearly) 

Hal) = 4-909 the (5%) 1 Ardeb = 4-9 Bushels. 

1 Pieul, or Tan (100 (The Ardéb isa variable 

Chin) = 133°3331bs.(Ay.) quantity.) 
| 1 Kantar=99°8 lbs. 
DENMARK. | 1 Rotl=1-008 lbs. 

The money of Nor- | 1 Oke=2°7 lbs. 
way and Sweden : 
is in circulation The Metric System 
here. aa is legalised, but it 

The Pund = 100Kvint isnot taken up very 

=1,000 Ort =1-1 1b. generally. 
(Av.) | 

The Centner=100-21 Invi. 

Ibs. (Av.) Silver— 

The Ship Last =2 Tons 1 Rupee, about Ore FS 
», Tomme=1-029 In. | 8 Annas .. OORT 
5, Hod=1-029 Feet. | Anis, ; 0 0 34 

2 », ='686 Yards. pees 0 0 12% 

The Cubik Fod=1:09 |  Bronze— 

Cubic Feet. 34 Anna 0 O Of 

The Mil=4-680 Miles. ‘Bees ee 0 0 OF 
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Inpra—(continued). JAPAN-—(contimued). &.8; 

Weights and Measures— 1 Koku=4-96 Bushels. 

1 Kin =1:325 lbs. 
BOMBAY. 1 Ken=6 Feet. 
Sisee as 
1 Guz=27 Inches, 
1 Beegah = 3927 Sq.Yds. Prru—Lia. 
1 Seer=2 Ibs. (Av.) Silver— 
1 Maund = 28 lbs. (Av.) Dollar .. 0 
1 Candy=560 ,, ,, Accounts keptin Dol- 
lars and Reals. 
yee 8 Reals=1 Dollar. 
j Maced Tate Passe 
1 Guz=1 Yard. 2, 3, and 1 Toman 
1 Coss = 2000 Yards. eee 10 
1 Jojun—8000 , erans ke 
1 Beegah = 16008q.¥ds Le coy bet geared We 
1 ce (N WoP ‘a Thereare also$,1,and 
3025 g yards: a 2 Keran Pieces. 
1 Geno: Be : 1 Batman = 133 lbs. 
er = 2-2046 Ibs. (Av.) TGanoRn Ones 
1 =1-7619 Pints. se 7 
2 1 Parasang=4 Miles. 
MADRAS. 

1 Kole, or Guz =32 In. Russta— 

1_Moolum=193 In. yi ee 

1 Puddee = 2'8852 Pints. ey : 

1 Marcal = 2°8852Gals oes eee 

1 Parah ag 44961 7 Half Imperial 0 16 

oe ee) Ducat ws Si (OE) 
Tea Silver— 

M. eenadinnd Rouble=10Copecks 0 3 
Pee eo maura Poltin or Half Rou- 
Accounts kept as ble u Argel 
in China. Polpoltin orQuarter 

Gold coins— Rouble .. eae Oe 
20 Yen Piece 4 10 Copeck Piece .. 0 0 
103, - 2 Accounts kept in 
fe as bn 1 Roubles and Co- 
ie eae FA (0) pecks, of which 
1 ” 0) 100 Copecks=1 Rouble. 
HOM 1 Gentine nO P. of E., 6 Roubles 40 
100 Sen=1 Yen... O Copecks . 1 

1 Sung =1'1931 Inches. 1 Stopa=14 Inches. 

1 Shaku=11'981 ,, 1 Saschen=7 Feet. 

1 Jo=3°314 Yards. 1 Verst = 1166-66 Yds. 

1 Ri=2-4 Miles. 1 Vedro = 2'704 Gallons. 

18q.Ri=5:9552Sq.Miles. 1Pajak=1-442 Bushels. 

1 Sho=3:1 Pints. 1 Pood=36:1127 lbs. 

1 To=3-703 Gallons. 1 Berkowits = 360 lbs. 
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TURKEY— + _ | TurKkey—(continued). 
&s. a 1 Pik=274 Inches. 


100 Piastres=1 Gold 
Medjidie (Turkish 


1 Agatsch =3'115 Miles. 
1 Cantar =31:4 Gallons. 


| 
| 
Pound of Liva).. 018 0 | 1 Almund=1:152_,, 
20 Piastres=1 Silver 1 Killon=:912 Bushels. 
Medjidie .. Pine Ol Gap 1 Oka=2°826 lbs. 
1 Piastre of 40 Paras 0 O 24 1 Cantar =127°3 lbs. 
P.of E.,110 Piastres 1 0 0 | 1 Quintal=199 lbs. (Av.) 


beats oS. 
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TABLES OF 


SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF ENGLISH MONEY 


Belgium and 
Congo Free 


State. 


Switzerland 


Bulgaria, 


and Servia. 


France and 


Algeria, Luxem- 


burg, Italy, 


Salvador, Tunis, 


Roumania, and 
Austria. 


Germany. 


Netherlands | 
and Dutch 
East India. 


Franes. Cents. 


DBAAMTWWOHHHOOOCOCOSCOO 


Francs. Cents. 
1 


(0) 1 
0 22 
0 32 
0 43 
0 53 
0 64 
0 74 
0 85 
0 95 
1 06 
D 16 
1 27 
2 53 
3 80 
5 06 
6 33 
ui 59 
8 86 
10 12 
11 39 
12 65 
13 92 
15 18 
16 45 
17 71 
18 98 
20 24 
21 51 
22 77 
24 04 
25 30 
50 += 60 
75 90 
101 20 
126 50 
151 80 
177 10 
202 40 
227 70 
253 00 


Francs, Cents. | Marks. 


0 11 
0 21 
0 32 
0 42 
0 53 
0 63 
0 74 
0 84 
0 95 
1 05 
1 16 
1 26 
2 52 
3 78 
5 04 
6 30 
7 56 
8 82 
10 08 
il 34 
12 60 
13 86 
15 12 
16, 38 
17 64 
18 90 
20 16 
21 49 
22 68 
93 94 
25 20 
50 40 
75 60 
100 80 
126 00 
151 20 
176 40 
201 60 
226 80 
252 00 


.|Florins, Cents. 
0 


CODAAMATERWWNHHODOODOOCOCOOCOCOCSO 
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EXCHANGE. 
THAT SHOULD BE PAID FOR FOREIGN MONEY. 
D kK | N Pose: United Stat 
enmar orway gal, nite ates,| Enelish 
Toda, Seraties. — Beypt. 5 es Money. 
Madeira 
Pounds, Mil- 
Egyp- liémes. : 
Kroner. Ore. | Kroner. Ore.| Reis. | tian. Dollars. Cents.) £ s. d. 
08 0 08 20 0 10) O27 nO) 2% a 
| 16, 0 16 40 0 008 0 04 1,0 0 2 
0 23 0 23 60 0 012 0 06 |0 0 8 
0 31 0 31 80 0 016 10) 08 00 4 
0 38 0 388 100 | 0O 020 0 10) 4.0: O55 
0 46 0 46 120] 0 024 0 12 0:70" 6 
0 54 0 53 140 |} 0 028 0 14 cS ieals ay G 
0 61 0 61 160 | 0O 032 0 16 OF :O.°8 
0 69 0 43 180 | 0 036 0 18 0: 0-9 
0 76 0 76 200 | O 040 0 90 | 0 010 
0 84 0 84 210 |} O 044 0 22h ON Ohad 
0 oh 0 91 230 | O 048 0 24 0: EEO 
1 82 1 82 260 | O 097 0 49 0 2 0 
2 73 2 72 690 | 0 146 0 73 One O 
3 64 3 63 920 | O 195 0 97 0 4 0 
4 55 4 58: 2,150) 1) 0 243 1 22 05 0 
5 46 5 45 | 1,380] 0 292 1 46° 10° 6-0 
6 37 6 85 | 1,600 | 0 341 1 71 OF SO 
7 28 7 25 | 1,830] 0 390 1 9 |0 8 O 
8 19 8 16 |} 2,060} 0O 438 2 19 09 0 
9 10 9 06} 2,290} 0 487 2 44 010 0 
10 O1 9 97 | 2,520; O 536 2 68 Ot) 0 
10 92 10 88°] 2,750: ; 0 585 2 92 012 0 
“4 A 83 11 78 | 2,980) 0 633 3 17 013 0 
12 74 12 69 | 3,200 | O 682 3 41 014 0 
13 65 13 59 | 8,430]. 0 731 3 65 015 0 
14 56 14 50 | 3,660 | O 780 3 90 |016 0 
15 47 15 41 | 3,890 | 0 828 4 14 CAPO 
16 38 16 81 | 4,120| O 877 4 88 |018 0 
17 29 17 22 | 4,850; 0O 926 4 63 019 O 
18 20 18 12 | 4,570 | 0 976 4 87 0. 0 
36 40 30 24 | 9,140 1 950 9 74 200 
54 60 54 36 | 13,710 2 925 14 61 oOo 
72 80 72 48 |18,280 | 3 900 19 48 4.00 
91 00 90 60 | 22,850 | 4 875 24 35 3/00 
109 20 | 108 72 | 27,420 5 850 29 22 6 0 0 
127 40 | 126 84 |31,990 | 6 825 34 09 %Onr0 
145 60 | 144 96 | 36,560 7 800 38 96 8 0 0 
163 80 | 163 08 | 41,130 8 775 43 83 SOD 
182 00 ; 181 20 |43,700 | 9 750 48 40> 1022000 
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TABLES OF EXCHANGE. 


RUPEES TO POUNDS AND VICE VERSA. 


(Pence per | Rupe eee. a s to Pence per | Rui ee nd: 
Rupee. Pounds ed hata! by Rupee. Pounds se napece he 
| 12 0500 20-000 18 0750 13-333 
| 4 0510 | 19°592 4 ‘0760 13-151 
| 4 0521 | 19:200 4 0771 12/973 
| 2 0531 18-824 2 ‘O781 12-800 
13 0542 18°461 19 “0792 12-632 
4 0552 18113 4 “0802 12°468 
4 0563 1T-T77 4 0813 12-308 
3 0573 17°454 2 0823 127152 
14 0583 | 17°143 20 0833 12-000 
4 0594 | 16842 t 0844 11°852 
x 0604 16°552 4 “0854: 11-707 
aa 0615 16°271 # “0865 11:566 
15 0625 | 16000 21 ‘0875 11-429 
4 0635 15°738 a “0885 11/294 
4 0646 15-484 > 0896 11:163 
2 “0656 15238 £ 0906 11:034 
16 “0667 15:000 22 0917 10-909 
+ “0677 14:769 4 0927 10-787 
4 “0688 14:545 4 0938 10-667 
3 “0698 14:328 2 0948 10-549 
17 “0708 14:118 23 “0958 10-435 
4 0719 13:913 4 “0969 10°323 
3 0729 13-714 $ “0979 10-213 
3 “0740 13-521 2 0990 10°105 


HOW TO CALCULATE PERCENTAGE. 


s. d. 
14 per cent. is 03 in the £or 3d. per month per £1 or 1-80th of Principal. 
Bn 06 - d. ‘ £1,,1-40th , =» 
33 ” 09 ” a. ” £1,, 1-30th ,, ” 
4 ” cae » = ” £1,, 1-25th ,, ” 
5 a 10 ” 1d. ” £1 ,, 1-20th ,, ” 
6 4 13 a iid. Be £1,, 1-16th ,, = 
7 s 16 as 14d. ne £1., 3-40ths, ~ » 
10 a 20 te 2d. “ £1 ,, 110th ,, os 
12 ” 26 ” 24d. ” £1,,18th » ” 
15 a 30 < 3d. £1 ,, 3-20ths,, as 
20 ” 40 ” 4d. ” £1,,1-5th » ” 
25 PY 50 $y 5d. iA £1,,1-4th ,, a 
30 ” 60 ” 6d. ” £1 ,, 3-10ths ,, ra 
33% + 68 A 62d. ” £1,,1-3rd_ ,, ” 
50 n 100 oa 10d. oe £1,,12 2 ” 
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HOW TO CALCULATE INTEREST. 


Find out how much the interest is in the £1 and multiply by the 
number of pounds. 

Example :—Find the simple interest on £70 for 5 months at 23 per 
cent. 

The rate of interest is $d. in the £ per month, therefore, 23d. is the 
interest on £1 for 5 months, consequently 24d. x 70 = interest on 
£70 = 175d. = 14s. 7d. 

Find what fraction of the principal equals the rate of interest. 

Example :—Find the interest on £80 for 8 months at 4% per annum. 

Now 4% is 1-25th of the principal per annum, so 1-25th of 
£80 = £3 4s. interest per annum; but 8 months is two-thirds of the 
annual interest, so £3 4s. + by two-thirds = £2 2s. 8d. interest. 


INTEREST TABLE. 


To find the interest on any sum for any number of days, at any rate 
per cent. Fractions of farthings omitted. 

Rutz.— Take the number of pounds on which interest is required to 
be found, and multiply them by the number of days for which interest 
is claimed. Multiply this product by the rate per cent., and divide by 
100. Find the interest from the table on the remaining quantity. The 
result will be within a penny of the actual interest worked out by the 
longer methods. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


7 
£3. dl £8. d. || | £8. d. S$ 3s. a 
1|0 0 OF 60 0 3 33 || 2,000 Div! sa 70,000 19115 7% 
2/0 0 it 70 0 310 3,000 8 4 44 000 219 3 6 
3/0 0 12 80 04 4 4,000 | 1019 2 90,000 24611 6 
4/0 0 2 90 0 411 5,000 | 13 13 114 100,000 273 19 5g 
5/0 0 34 100 05 5 6,000 | 16 8 9 200,000 547 18 103 
6)0 0 3% 200 010 ui 7,000 | 19 3 6% 300,000 821 18 
710 0 44 300 016 54 8,000 | 21 18 43 ,000 | 1,095 17 94 
8/0 0 5 400 pe: ey 5 8 9,000 | 2413 12 500,000 | 1,36917 3 
9/0 0 5a 500 17 4 10,000 | 27 7 114 600,000 | 1,643 16 8s 
10;0 0 6% 600 1 12 104 20,000 | 54 15 104 700,000 | 1,917 16 13 
2} Oe tek 700 118 4 30,000 | 82 310 | 800,000) 2,191 15 7% 
30/0 1 7% 800 2 310 40,000 | 109 11 9% 900,000 | 2,465 15 of 
40;0 2 9 900 29 32 50,000 | 136 19 8% || 1,000,000 | 2,739 14 6 
50|0 2 gi 1,000 214 94 60,000 | 164 7 8 


Example :—Find the interest on £70 for 50 days at 4 per cent. per annum. 


Multiply 70 by 50 days. 
50 
3,500 = product. 
Multiply by rate % 4 
14,000 
Strike out last two figures 140\00 
Pe ace 


Now the interest on £140 — interest on £100—= 0 5 5% 
” » #40 = 0 2 24 
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HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE TO GO TO— 


a n wo oO 
Name of Place. e 3 Name of Place. 8 
Alp A | 
Accra .. 25 | .. ||Berlin Liles 
Adelaide 34 | .. ||Bermuda 15 | .. 
Aden : 11} .. ||Berne. .. 1| 4 
Aix-le-Bains .. 1| .. |/Beyrout.. a oe 
Alexandria 5 | 21 ||Biarritz .. 1| 10 
Algiers .. 2 | 18 ||/Bombay To a 
Ambriz ... .. 47 | .. ||Bordeaux .. Aaa eee: 
Amsterdam .. -. | 15 ||/Boston, U.S.A. 9 | 12 
Antigua. . 14 | 17 |/Bremen .. Rapa fe 
Antwerp -- | 11 ||Brindisi 2 | 12 
Arica (vid Panama) 35 | .. ||Brisbane 39 | .. 
yon Waa ese) -.-| 48 | .. ||Brussels.. ean ek 
Ascension -» «| 28] .. |{Bucharest 2/15 
Athens .. ..-| 5 | 6 |/Buda-Pesth . ifs) Ae 
Auckland (via ‘San- Buenos Ayres: a 94) .. 
Francisco .. --| 33: | .. |\Cadiz ah 3 | 12 
Baden-Baden ie He HOC BITON. » oe (EAs 
Baghdad... 21 | .. |\Calcutta.. wal Mavala 
Bahamas 14 | .. ||Callao (vid Panama) ..| 31 
Bahia Dal est » (vid ism ed --| 45 
Bale As be -. | 23 ||\Cameroons .. .-| 80 
Balearic Islands .. 2| .. ||Cape Coast Castle 26 
Barbadoes 11 | .. ||Cape Palmas.. 20 
Barcelona 1 | 16 ||Cape Town .. a9) 
Batavia .. 27 | .. ||Carthagena .. 21 
Bathurst 12) .. ||Chicago.. .. Owens 
Belgrade 2} 9 ||Christiania .. Reale 
Belize 17 | 8 ||Cologne.. ee | LO 
Benin .. 24 | .. ||\Colombo ET as 
Bergen .. 4 | 12 ||Colon TOG aL 
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vi g a Z 
Name of Place. e Ey Name of Place. e A 
A | Ale 
Congo. 7.25. 26 | .. || Madrid .. vy ae 
Constantinople 4|.. ||Malaga .. zt ae 
Copenhagen .. 1 | 15 || Malta ca ae 
Coquimbo 42 | .. || Mandalay Ast eee 
Corfu 3 | 12 ||Manila .. 32 | .. 
Oyprisi ss) 25 11 | .. || Marseilles alee 
Delagoa Bay... 26 | .. || Mauritius Bye ee 2 
Demerara 13 | .. || Melbourne By ats a5 | eae 
Dominica 13 | .. || Mexico .. Dan S 
Dresden... 1 | 12 || Milan Ela ii 
Falkland Islands... A 29 | .. || Mombasa 22) ee 
Fiji 5 é 33 .. || Monrovia 20 
Florence --| 1 | 14 || Monte Video. . 23 
Frankfort- on-Maine -se] .. | 21 || Montreal 9 
Geneva .. 1 | 38 || Montserrat |) es 
Genoa .. 1| 7 ||Moscow .. 3 | 16 
Gibraltar 4 | 6 ||Mozambique. . AOU has 
Gothenburg .. 1 | 22 || Munich .. Ral as} 
Grand Bassa. . 19 .. ||Muscat .. |<. 
Grenada. . -| 13 | .. ||Naples .. 2\ 8 
Grey Town .. -| 21] .. || Natal Pie) ae 
Guadeloupe .. 14 | .. || Nevis ga ee 
Guayaquil 26 ise Newfoundland Cul bs 
Hague, The .. -. | 14 || New York oi 
Hamburg Ot te MN ECa re PAL tia) 
Hanover. . .. | 22 || Nova Scotia (Hatifax) PON Mara 
Havana .. aN AA |e) | OMeRRE e550 5 salugor ete 
Heidelberg -. | 23 ||Old Calabar .. es tek 
Hobart .. . 37 | .. ||Oporto .. Al fhe si heats} 
Hong Kong (via Brin- ‘ Ottawa .. al bei eae 
disi)} 33 Palermo ean ne 
» (vid Vancouyer)| 40 Panama wie dO fa 
Honolulu slay yeevalfsa Paris me 9 
Iceland . 10 Rayta 260} sis 
Jamaica.. .. 16 Penang... .. 24 
King George’ s Sound . 31 Pernambuco 15 
Kurrachee : -| 20 Perth 34 
Lagos .| 29 Port-au-Prince 15 
Lamu eon Port Said Grips 
Lima .| 81 Prague .. E20 
Limon 24 | Quebec .. CUA he 
Lindi .. 29 | .. ||) Rangoon 24 
Lisbon .. 2) 22 ||Reggio .. .. 3 
Lucerne... 1 | 2 || Rio de Janeiro OD ieee 
Wy Onsen, cae) eral’ cater OOH PEROnteien cis 1 | 20 
Madeira «+ es «./ 4] .. || Rotterdam Poel 3 
Madras .. .. Saas St. Helena a Radel Rates 
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a n wo nm 
Name of Place. e 3 Name of Place. ) EI 
Als Alf 
St. Kitts Bdnie 15 Syracuse Bye 
Stbouisy U.ScA. 675) le 9 Tamatave Crib ey 
St. Lucia (W. Indies)..| 12 Teheran. . 22 
St. Petersburg .. ..| 8 Teneriffe 7 
St. Paul de Loanda 45 Tiflis 10 
St.Thomas .. .. ..| 16 Popage sas 
St. Vincent (Cape de Transvaal (vid Cape) ..| 23 | .. 
Verde); 10 Trieste .. } 2:{ 48 
4 (West Indies) 12 Trinidad UBT ies 
Salonicass ¢ sss ee eee td: Mora Tae Soe leere pmet al urd laa HANS 
Samoa .. -| 42 Valparaiso(vid Panama)! 41 | .. 
San Francisco Bedeos: | esse i (vid Magellan), 39 
Santander -| 2 | 12 ||Vamcouver .. .. ..{ 15 
Santos .| 93| .. || Venice .. Doles 
Savanilla | 22 Vichy sear free 
Seychelles. ; 17 | Vienna .. a al sey 
Shanghai (vid Ridia ae eee Satie 
Vancouver) ) | 36 Washington .. ES res 
5 (vid Suez) | | Wellington .. 36 
Sierra Leone. . io] 14 Winnipeg .. 13 
Singapore 26 Yokohama (vid 
Smyrna.. 6) Vancouver) 32 
Stockholm Bote acht - (vid Suez) ..| 43 
Strasburg -- | 20-|| Zanzibar es 21 
Suez iil weet URICR 1 


Sydney .. 


INDEX 


A 
Account, Bad debt, 85, 87 
Bank, 61 
Capital, 94, 95 
Depreciation, 91 
Discount, 88, 
Goods, 69, 93 
Joint bank and cash, 65 
Office furniture, 92 
Overdrawn, 62 
Profit and loss, 85, 93, 95, 
Sales, 40 
Trade expenses, 88 
Accounts, Headings of, 37 
Nominal, 36 
Personal, 37 
Real, 37 
Suspense, 40 
Address book, 24 
Appointment, applying for, 7 
Obtained, 9 
Autographic duplicator, 33 
Automatic duplicator, 32 


B 


Bad debt account, 85 
Balance at bank, 44 
of pass book, 63 
Sheet, 80 
Sheet, final, 94 


-——++—__ 


Balancing, 59 
the books, 85 
Proper, 60 
Bank account, 61 


Barlock typewriter, 28 


Bill, drawee of, 50 
Drawer of, 50 
Dishonoured, 52 
Stamps, 47 
Stamps, spoiled, 54 
Gas, 73 
of lading, 39 

Bills, 46 
Advantage of, 48 
Diary for, 54 
Discounting, 49 
Indorsement of, 50 
payable, 50 
payable book, 52 
receivable, 50 
receivable book, 52 
Renewing, 50 

Book, address, 24 
Bills payable, 52 
Bills Receivable, 53 
Bought, 66 
Cash, 56 
Day, 68 
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and cash account, joint, 65 


Bath method of copying letters, 12 
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Book, invoice waste, 67 
-keeping, 55 
Letter, 13 
Pass, 62 
Pass, balance of, 63 
Paying in, 66 
Stamp, 14 
Ticket, 68 
Books, balancing the, 85 
Opening the, 79 
Brush method of copying letters, 
11 


C 

Caligraph typewriter, 28 
Capital account, 82, 94, 95 
Carried down, 60 
Carrying out, 36 

forward totals, 59 
Cash book, 56 

Discounts, 38, 61 
Casting, 36 
Checking postings, 38, 79 
Cheque, post dated, 43 

punches, 43 

Returned, 44 

to bearer, 43 

to order, 43 
Cheques, 42 

Crossed, 42 

Open, 42 
Column, money, 58 
Columns, discount, 61 

folio, 77 
Commissions, 93 

Earned and allowed, 72 
Composition, 36, 86 
Consignee, 40 
Consignor, 40 
Contractions, 34 
Copying letters, 11 
Credit purchases, 78 - 

sales, 78 


Discounting bills, 49 
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Crossed cheques, 42 
Cyclostyle duplicator, 31 


D 
Dating letters, 22 
Day book, 68 
Day work, 41 
Debt account book, 86 
Densmore typewriter, 29 
Depreciation accounts, 91 

of stock, 41 

Details, 57 


| Diary for bills, 54 


Discounts, cash, 38 
columns, 61 
trade, 39 


Dividend, 40 

Don’t, 7 

Drawer of a cheque, 43 
of a bill, 50 

Drawee of a bill, 50 

Duplicator, autographic, 33 
Automatic, 32 
Ellam’s, 31 

Duties, minor office, 11 


E 


| Edigon’s phonograph, 33 


Ellam’s duplicator, 30 
Empire typewriter, 29 
Entry in general journal, 90 
Entries, 57 

First, 56 


F 
Filing papers, 15 
Final balance sheet, 94 
First entries, 36, 56 
Folio columns, 77 


G 
Gas bill, 73 
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General journal, entry in, 90 | O 
Goods, 69 | Office furniture account, 92 
account, 69 Oliver typewriter, 29 
in, 66 Open cheques, 42 
out, 67 Opening books, 79 
Goodwill, 37 Overdrawn accounts, 62 
H P 
Hammond typewriter, 29 Paper waste, 18 
Headings of accounts, 37 Papers, filing, 15 
Old, 16 — 
Tey, Pass book, 62 
f ‘ Balance of, 63 
Indexing, 37 Paraowds 
letter book, 13 P rela 
aying in, 61 
note books, 23 Pens, 18 
Indorsement of a cheque, 43 Popeonal accounts 37 
of a bill, 50 Petty cash book, 41 
Ink pots, 18 


Phonograph, Edison’s, 33 
Piece work, 41 

Pitman’s shorthand, 20 
Post dated cheque, 43 
Posting, 75, 76 


Insolvent, 40 

Invoice waste book, 67 

Joint bank and cash account, 65 
Journal, entry in general, 90 


Letters, 14 
L Postings, checking, 38 
Lading, bill of, 39 Profit and loss account, 85, 93, 95 
Letter book, indexing, 13 Purchases, credit, 78 
Letters, copying, 12 R 
Dating, 22 
Filing, 15 Real accounts, 37 
Posting, 14 Registered letters, 15 
Registered, 15 Pa an acs va 30 
ent, quarter’s, 
Wicca Abril Renewing bills, 50 
M Returned cheque, 44 
: Ruling, 17 
Maskelyne typewriter, 29 off, 18 
Mimeograph, the, 31 g 
poney celene, 2 Sales account, 40 
Credit, 78 
N Salter typewriter, 30 
Names and addresses, 22 Shorthand, 20 
Nominal accounts, 36 Speed, 21 


North typewriter, 29 Machine, 25 
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Smith-Premier typewriter, 30 
Solvent, 40 
Spoiled bill stamps, 54 
Stamp book, 14 
Stamps, bill, 47 
Spoiled bill, 54 
Stenotyper, 25 
Stock, depreciation of, 41 
Taking, 40 
Suspense account, 40 


T 
Ticket book, 68 
Totals, carrying forward, 59 
Trade discounts, 39 
Transcribing, 23 
Typewriter, Barlock, 28 
Caligraph, 28 
Densmore, 29 
Empire, 29 


INDEX 


| Typewriter, Hammond, 29 
Maskelyne, 29 
North, 29 
Oliver, 29 
Remington, 30 
Salter, 30 
Smith-Premier, 30 
Williams, 30 
Yost, 80 

Typewriting, 27 


W 
Waste paper, 18 
Williams typewriter, 30 


Work, day, 41 
executed, 71 
Piece, 41 

a 


Yost typewriter, 30 
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